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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 


deceive the Public, LEA PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


Three Months after Date 


» M lajor Macbeth 








which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 


without which none is genuine. 
em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, Retail, by 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


A HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS , SOAP, 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
AS THE MOST REFRESHING AND AGREEABLE BALM FOR THE SKIN, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 
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ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 
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| ALL THE YEAR. ROUND ADVERTISER. 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
stem. No other saiieine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
isorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


Wholesale and Retail 
by the 
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Is the best and only certain 
.@) for preserving, strengthening, ee 0 beautifying, or restoring the 
HAIN, WHISKERS, ‘ Big ee OR MOUSTACHES, F 4 
ff ot mnalieg them turning grey. t ENA Sas Por children it is invaluable, as it 
forms the busis of a magnificent ae, ~=—shead of hair, prevents baldnesa ip 
mature age, and obviates the use of — dyes and poisonous restoratives 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


E., MOBDER, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


248, 249, 250, & 251, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 














SUDDEN MOURNING. 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execu- 
tion of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
materials at one shilling per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, I.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 
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THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
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curing 
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smallest animal or bird. 

> It is strongly recommended to Famrures, Proprrerors 

or Horzts, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 

ing that complete extermination of 

ents so difficult to guard aga’ 

INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, i 


y 
THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ Kgzar1ne’s Powpen,’ 


ose pests to sleep- 
inst. 


in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 


by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 








and take no other, and you will not be disappcinted. 














whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Bl Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, : 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., is., 2s, 6d,, and 5s. 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS] 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the § if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Oomplaints incidental to Females. 
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PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


| goop for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMAOH, 

| GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

| GOOD for the cure of SIOK HEADAOHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the oure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from 4 
disordered state of the STOMAOH, BOWELS, « 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 13d. 
and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 shea tay 9, 


PAGE D. WOODCOCE, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH 









GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE TIC PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


—_ excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removi 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom tothe complexion, . 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d. per b ox 
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« ||ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
zo NEW OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

z sears tehiantigesaimaneities 

“-| |CHROMO-LITHOGRA PHS, 


By Messrs. STORCH anno KRAMER, 

Are NOW READY at the following prices: 
CAVALLINI.—Madonna and Child, 8. John and S. Francis, from Assisi. 
Member's price, 12s. Stranger’s do., 15s. 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI.—Madonna and Child, with Angels, from the Uffizii Gallery. 
Member’s price, 18s. Stranger’s do., 24s. 

MICHAEL ANGELO.—The Delphic Sibyl, from the Sistine Chapel. 

; Member’s price, 15s. Stranger’s do., 20s. 
MONUMENT OF TOMMASO PELLEGRINI, in S. Anastasia, Verona. 


Member’s price, 21s. Stranger’s do., 28s. 











FIRST ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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’ THE FIRST PUBLICATIONS for 1877, consisting of FOUR CHROMO- 
oe. Oy LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES, prepared under the superintendence of Monstzur 
. SCHULTZ, from SUBJECTS on the WINGS of the GREAT ALTAR-PIECE 
ORWICE. by MEMLINC, at Lubeck, are about to be DISTRIBUTED to all who have 
PAID the FIRST SUBSCRIPTION for the present year. 
ISM. —____—___—_——_—- 
m bene A LIMITED NUMBER of the same PLATES are NOW ON SALE, as SUPER- 
oon call NUMERARY PUBLICATIONS, at the following prices :— 
i part. ° 
per box. “Christ bearing the Cross,” and “'The Entombment and Resurrection of Christ ” 
(A PAIR). 
sill Member's price, 21s. Stranger’s do., 26s. 
xy . “ The Angel Gabriel” and “The Virgin Annunciate ” 
ost effective 
Complaints, (A PAIR). 
iy ae Member's price, 12s. Strangers do., 16s. 
nt, remo 24, Old Bond Street, W., April 6, 1877. F. LAMBE PRICE, See. 
vo a heality 
. per b ox 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Are to be found in almost every house in England. They clear from the system 
all hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
without the least pain or inconvenience. Persons who are suffering from head- 
ache or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
arrangement, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly recommended to 
uy em ly PILLS. They have never been known to fail in affording imme- 
iate relief. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d. and in family 

packets, 11s. each. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
= LA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


EL) 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. ‘ 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 
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Extra Summer Number 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
conpuctED Br THE MOST HEALTHY & ECONOMICAL. 
CHARL 
LES D ICKENS. WARRANTED PURE AND 
CONTAINING STORIES BY OF BEST MAKE ONLY. 
WILLETTE COLLINS ——— 
And other Popular Authors. One Iron Bedstead, Spring Mattress, 
sendin Wool Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow, 
Ouebpeiginefict Bytom =| «| FOr BB 19s. Ga. 
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OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON STREET, sTRAND, LoxgoN,| 206, LONG ACRE, W.C. 








K AYP’S TH EK BEST 


wonsoeis SUMMER MEDICINE 


Cool the Blood; 





Purify the System ; 


PILLS. | Go to the root of disease ; 


Cure thousands. 
Established over 50 years. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


a = GLASS SHADES. 
ao TABLE GLASS 


fi OF ALL KINDS, 


Ya HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
PLATE, SHEET, & CROWN 


ui | WINDOW GLASS. 
First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1968 ;| uae GLASS F LOWER VASES 


Dublin, 3; 2 » ; Paris, ; stladeiphia, 1876; a 
——« ae) Se See we FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and . : = 
excausric ms ravensrs, Stained and Painted Glass 


FOR MEMORIAL AND OTHER WINDOWS 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 

















A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical preparation of olin Gow in Purifying the Skin from all 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic Dryness, and Discolourations. It 





a ent cnquentiaei teins ereotingy Geos allays heat and irritability of the skin, and produces a 
erings. 'O.’S pattern- worl . 
of the first Gesigness of. the day, Seruunded, together with special designs HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION , 


and es for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be/ and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and clear, restoring and 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, John| retaining a charming juvenile elasticity to the skin, and producing a bloom 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, roo, St. | and transparency to the complexion that no other known preparation has 
Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL | accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any other by the 
and Co., 10, St. George's Crescent. Medical Profession. ESTABLISHED 120 YEARS. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s.' 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle, 


THE PRINTERS’ GUILD FOR BOYS 








FOUNDED 1874. 


Printers’ Boys have been, as 4 class, much neglected, and few who write or read books and news 
papers ever think of those whose work, in the midst of ink and machines, has contributed so effectively 
to their pleasure or their profit. 


For these Boys the Guild was founded. It is intended to gither them in—to give them opportunity 
for instruction and amusement—to train them as good soldiers of our Lord in the midst of the many 
difficulties of their lives; and by letting them feel that there are some who vare for them—to inspire 
them with those sympathies and affections which seem to spring up spontaneously in a happy home, but 
to which, too often, the Printer’s Boy is a stranger. 


The number of boys who have passed through the Guild is considerably over 300. It has at present 
fifty members. Seven of them were lately Confirmed by the Bishop of London, and, with some who had 
been confirmed previously, are regular communicants. All these are, God be thanked, giving ground for 
hope that their future lives will be the better for the influence of the Guild. 


One great difficulty is that there is no regular place for the Boys to meet in; and, perhaps, a still 
greater difficulty is that the work cannot be extended for want of helpers. More men are needed who 
will really devote themselves to the Boys, and make the work their own. 


Those who know the Boys best, feel most confident that the money’s worth has been obtained. 


Annual Subscriptions (which are greatly needed) and Donations to be sent to the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, 


MR. HENRY WILLS, 23, Frorence Srrzer, Istineron, N. 





*.* Prospectus, with full particulars of the work, will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary as above. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LIGHT READING FOR LEISURE HOURS 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, ‘BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 


Each Work complete in one ‘Volume, price 2s. 
1. NoName. By Witxie Cottins. |17, The Moors and the Fens. |29. Gabriel Denver. By Otiver 


Mapox Browy. 


By W Cc H. Rippstt. 
2. Armadale. oo he. Anecdotes of Celebrities of 30, Country Stories. By Houwx 





Lond d Paris, By Captain| L h f ‘ 1 
3. After Dark. By WItkte Cot- —— y Cap pas. fut: or of ‘‘Sylyan Holt’s 
4 Maude Talbot. By Hormr 19. Recollections and Anec-/31,Take Care Whom you 
ey ht a = —— and Trust. By Compron READE. 
5. Annis Warlei h’s Fortunes. a Se en ae atherine’s Trial. By Hotuz 
By Hotmr Lae” 20. Hester Kirton. By Karua-| 2. Katl Author of “ Syiven Holt’s 
6. The Wortlebank Diary. By Ring S, Macqvorp. Daughter.” 
Horm Les. 21. Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. (33. Pearl and Emerald : a Tale 
* Warp and Woof. By Hotmr 7 aa Stow. of Gotham. By R. E. Francriuo0y. 
22. Tales of the Colonies; or, rasp your Nettle. By E. 
8. Against | Wind and Tide. Adventures of an Emigrant. |34. G om = 4 tle 7 
23. Lavinia. By the Author’ of Mr. W' ard’s Ward. By 
9. sylv van Holt’s Daughter. “Dr. Antonio” and ‘‘ Lorenzo Be- |35. Swe toe : 


By Hotme Les. 


10. Kathie Brande: a History 94 Fo Tales, By the 2 By ¢ the Sea, By Karmarine 


of a Quiet Life. By Houme Lex. MACQUOID. 


11. The Beautiful Miss Bar- Author of “John Halifax, Gentle-|qy oo Godfrey's Caprice. 


rington. By Hotmr Ler. D tic St By th By Hoime Lez. 
12. The Hotel du Petit st,/25- Domestic Stories. By the nd . 
Jean : & Gascon Story. —? of ‘* John Halifax, Gentle- |38, er. By yrs. | Faulcon 


13. Vera. By the Author of ‘ ‘The! Si 
i ” . Six nt By the 39, Iseulte, By the Author of 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean. 26 Months Hence. By the| gee, By She Anthor of 


14. In that State of Life. By Author of ‘‘ Behind the Veil,” &z. 7 
ae ya 27. The Story of the Plebiscite. Petit Gs. Jenn. os 
15. Morals and Mysteries. By MM. Erckmann-Cuararan, 40. Penruddocke. By HamiLronx 
Haminton Arr. 28. The ‘Conscript and Water- | 
16. Put Yourself in His Place. loo. By MM. Dee ‘KMANN-CHATRIAN, ‘41. A Garden of Women, By 
By Cuarces READE. In 1 vol. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


APPROVED by the 
PANCREATIC ‘west axew: 


PHYSICIANS. 


wo EMULSION 


WASTING 


== CONSUMPTION. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond St., and to be had of all Chemists. 


TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS. 


Ladies visiting the sea-sitle, driving, rinking, on the aquatic excursion, or otherwise exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 


most cooling and refreshing for the face, hands, and arms: it eradicates Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Stings 
of Insects, &c., and produces a beautiful and delicate complexion. Price 4s, 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle. 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and buy only ROWLANDS’. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers. 


SARAu TYTLER. 
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} 
i BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
| AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA,” “‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &. &c. 


—— 
OVERTURE. II. LINDENHEIM. 


CHAPTER VII. CELIA’S FIRST HOLIDAY. 


hb Tue party had arrived at a large coffee- 
i garden in a small village, in a pleasant 
| country. Walter Gordon made Celia a 
A little bow and left her; and she felt 
H as those do from whom, in the middle 
4 of their first swimming lesson, the corks 
fH are suddenly withdrawn. All her shy- 
ness, which she had half forgotten, rushed 
back upon her doubly and trebly. She 
| watched her only protector moving about 
i from one to another, while the whole 
¥ party broke up into new groups, and 
| scattered itself over the gardens. In 
a few minutes the oldest professors and 
the youngest pupils—that is to say 
i those who, being nearest to one of the 
ends of life, had most in common—were 
| deep in the noisiest games they could 
think of. The middle-aged people of 
|, twenty either joined them after a while, 
) or lounged about in knots, or set out for 
a longer ramble in twos, threes, and fours. 
Celia felt she also ought to do something, 
and not stand there awkwardly all by 
herself as if she were stupid or sullen; 
but what could she do? If she could have 
‘ had her will, she would nave flown 
i) straight back from all this life and merri- 
4 ment into the dark, prison-like room at 
home, where her music-stool must be 
missing her sorely. The warmth of the 
foreign sunshine brought the tears to her 
eyes; and, at that moment, a flock of 
rooks above her began to caw—she heard 
the very voice of home. 
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“ What frivolity!” said a young man 
near her—a very young man in spectacles, 
with yellow hair at least two-and-a-half 
feet long, which might, possibly, have 
dreamed wildly of a comb once, and of a 
brash never. “Life is short—art is 
long. Every moment,” he added solemnly, 
emphatically, and gutturally, “every | 
moment that passes, passes and never | 
comes back again. You, mademoiselle,” 
he said, turning to Celia, “you, I see, 
have something better to think of than ‘ 
these follies.” 

The solemnity of the young man should 
have suited her mood better than the 
airiness of Walter Gordon. But it cer- 
tainly did not; aud before she could turn 
the little German her father had taught 
her into an answer— 

“True,” said the ubiquitous Walter } 
himself, with equal solemnity. He was cer- | 
tainly a remarkable young man, thought | 
Celia; he seemed to have the art of being 
foremost in everything that was going on, 
all at once; and a quick feeling of relief 
came over her to find him, after all, so 
unexpectedly near. “True, Fritz; these 
things are only fit for professors and 
babies. Why are we here? ” 

“That is precisely the question, Herr 
Gordon. Kant says——” 

“TI know, and I don’t agree with him. 
You needn’t trouble yourself to argue; I 
know everything you’re going to say. 
You are going to mislead Miss March 
here into dissipation, and to prove to her 
out of Kant, which in our country we 
spell with a C, that all amusements are 
waste of time except flirtation with a 
philosopher. I know you're a regular 
Don Juan, Meyer, but it’s unfair of you 
to a girl that doesn’t know what flirtation 
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means. Let her find it out for herself, 
there’s a good fellow, and come and blow 
the organ while I play. We'll get the 
church keys, and I’ll show you a grand 
idea that came into my head a minute 
ago. Will you come, Miss March? I 
was telling Meyer that you don’t know 
German yet, so he must keep his meta- 
physics to himself for a little. What— 
you do know German after all?” he said, 
suddenly reading her face and colouring— 
@ graceful awkwardness that became him 
quite as well as his smile. “You know 
what I really said to Meyer? Never 
mind ; I only wanted to save you from a 
bore, and I promised to protect you from 
the wild beasts, you know. Meyer is a 
genius—whatever you do, keep clear of 
geniuses.” 

“ Really ?” she asked, opening her eyes 
to their largest, and with interest. She had 
not understood his remarks on flirtation so 
well as he imagined, and somehow his 
blush had made her less shy of him than 
ever. “A real genius? He—he doesn’t 
look like one.” 

“Yes, a real genius. He never heard of 
soap, and he composes like Mendelssohn ; 
and no wonder, for he doesn’t spoil his 
cribbing by changing a note here and 
there, as timid people do. He'll be a 
success, that man. People who wear 
spectacles and copy Mendelssohn always 
are. Ah, here are Lambert and Miss Ida. 
Come all of you to the church and have a 
treat ; you shall hear Fritz Meyer blow 
the bellows. Come, Meyer, you blow for 
me, and then I’ll blow for you—blow for 
blow.” 

They made their way to the plain old 
village church, which Celia alone entered 
reverently. Walter Gordon scrambled to 
the organ; Meyer, on the principle of 
“ Tickle me and I'll tickle thee,” set him- 
self to slave at the bellows in order to 
secure his turn at the keys. Suddenly 
the church was filled with strains that 
assuredly it had never heard before. A 
peal of langhter rose from Lambert and 
Miss Ida as an outrageous medley of 
student songs, gathered no doubt from 
Jena at midnight, made the genius stop 
blowing in a rage of insulted dignity. 
But Lambert took his place with a will, 
and the fun went on furiously—very 
small fun indeed, but brilliant for a 
Lindenheim country party, where new and 
original jokes were wofully few and far 
between. 


But Celia did not laugh. To the 





daughter of John March a church-organ 
was a sacred thing, apart from the place 
where it was being turned into ridicule. 
Every chord in her whole life was roughly 
jarred by every note; unimaginative as 
she was, she could fancy herself at a veri- 
table witches’ sabbath, and was ashamed 
for her own unintentional presence in such 
revelry. She sympathised with the un- 
kempt genius, and felt inclined to hate 
Walter Gordon. 

Meyer saw her expression through the 
indignant gleam of his spectacles. “ This 
comes of following apes and blowing for 
buffoons, mein Fraulein!” he said, as 
he strode away, followed by a blaze of 
triumph from the organ. When Walter 
Gordon had had enough of it, and looked 
round for Celia, she also had gone. 


She did not wish to see Walter Gordon 
again. That performance of his on the 
organ was her first real sorrow—the loss 
of an illusion. The thing was a trifle; 
but there are trifles of which it is impos- 
sible to speak too strongly. A day like 
this in a new world, where every word was 
an event, and every step was new, had 
already been as long as a lifetime—as long 
as her whole existence at Deepweald put 
together. And, since it had been made 
up of trifles, trifles had become important 
things. Whatever Walter Gordon might 
think of her, or whether he thought of her 
at all, he had been a great deal to her; the 
only friend of the long lifetime of that 
day. By giving her long respites from 
the pain of shyness, he had made her now 
and then quite happy enough to be able 
to feel unhappy, instead of merely timid 
and dull. And now what was she to think 
of him? She did not know; but she felt 
she had lost a friend, and the sunshine 
that had just begun to peep out went in 
again. At Deepweald she had almost 
grown up into womanhood ; and now she 
seemed to have been thrown back towards 
childhood by years and years. She sat 
down again at the edge of the lawn again 
and looked at the games, pulling up blades 
of grass for pastime, and looking very like 
a child who has been sent to Coventry for 
ill-temper. 

“A fine cavalier is Herr Walter!” said 
Lotte, forgetting Celia’s supposed ignor- 
ance of German. ‘“ What’s the good of 
being chaperon toa girl that can’t even 
make Herr Walter flirt with her? Any- 
body can do that, so long as he never saw 
her before. Why, his walking with you 
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all the way to Waaren gave you more 
enemies for life than you can count on 
your fingers. That’s a wonderful success, 
I can tell you, for a girl who has never 
been heard sing. Aren’t you glad? Why 
I was here a whole week before I made 
three deadly enemies, though I tried hard ; 
but Herr Walter wasn’t here then, and 
it’s wonderful what lots of girls hate each 
other since he came. I’m desperately in 
love with Herr Walter myself, you know ; 
and I do so want you to be too, so that I 
can have somebody to compare emotions 
with, now that my favourite rival’s gone, 
and I don’t like Ilma. Do fall in love 
with Herr Walter, Miss March, to oblige 
me! It is so delightful to talk about what 
one feels. Come and eat—at this minute 
I feel starving.” 

Celia opened her eyes at her and fol- 
lowed; and presently was sitting at a 
long table made of planks and tressels, 
feasting on milk, black bread, and ham, 
and thinking that this vestibule of the 
temple of music was a very strange place. 
The talk round her was mostly about music 
indeed, but to her it was all Greek and 
Hebrew. At home, she would as soon 
have thought of talking about music as 
about the air she breathed; and to gush 
or jest over it, as her new companions did, 
was too incomprehensible to seem like 
sacrilege. It seemed more like lunacy. 
After the meal the quiet-looking professor, 
who had hummed the tune to the pretty 
girl in the courtyard, struck up a waltz 
on the violin, with no more air of condes- 
cension than if he had been a wandering 
fiddler. 

“Pray give me a turn,” said Walter 
Gordon, who had seen her from the far end 
of the table. 

“T can’t dance,’ 
never tried.” 

“Never tried to dance! Impossible! 
But you'll find sitting still awfully slow, 
and it’s so easy to dance, with such music. 
Let me give you alesson; in one turn you 
shall feel as if dancing were the only thing 
worth living for.” 

“No, thank yon, please! 
much better by looking on.” 

“But it goes to my heart to see you 
sitting there all alone.” 

“Tt need not. I would rather not dance, 
indeed! Please let me see you dance, Mr. 
Gordon.” 

“ Well, if you will, you shall,” he said, 
with his ever-ready laugh, as if the whole 
world were made of joy; and, in less than 


> she said, coldly. “I 


I shall learn 


a second, he was whirling round the 
room with Lotte, and making her laugh 
too. 

Not only had Celia never danced, but 
she had never heard a dance tune played 
except on a barrel-organ. To her this 
rough-and-ready improvisation of a ball 
was like a child’s first pantomime. And 
then the dance music she now heard was 
the nearest possible approach to that of 
the magic fiddle in the story, that made 
judge, jury, and hangman dance madly 
together under the gallows-tree. It did 
not only help people to dance; it inspired. 
Her own ignorant feet began to burn and 
tingle till she, too, longed to swim with 
the rest upon the waves of sound. This, 
also, was surely music, in spite of what 
her father might say—her father, who 
had condemned Clari unheard. The waltz 
whirled on with but few pauses, and 
Celia’s own grave eyes laughed and 
sparkled with sympathy, as the revel grew 
under the grave professor’s bow. She 
no longer felt alone; her hoart was 
dancing, though her feet were still. 


Is there need to tell how young people 
walk home on a moonlight night—when 
they have such a chance—after such a 
day? In that regard, Saxony resembles 
the rest of the world. Some very young 
men, of course, kept together and boasted 
of having long and long ago found flirta- 
tion vanity, like all things save tobacco- 
smoke and themselves. But it is only 
fair to Celia’s new fellow-students to say 
that such cases of idiocy were fewer 
among them than in most companies. 
In general, they straggled off into small 
parties, mostly of two, and compressed 
into that hour’s moonlight walk more 
wholesome and unaffected nonsense than 
had been spread over the whole of the 
day. And somehow, she knew not how, 
Celia once more found herself by the 
side of Walter Gordon. 

“Well?” he asked, “how have you 
enjoyed yourself? Not very much, I’m 
afraid.” 

“T have, though, indeed—that is, all 
but one thing.” She coloured at her own 
boldness as she spoke; but it was in 
truth anything but boldness, the slip into 
frankness of a tongue that had never 
had a chance of learning even conventional 
hypocrisies. 

“And what was that? The fire- 
works? They were a failure, I own. 
Well, better luck next time. It is very 
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odd, but the fireworks are invariably 
damp at Waaren.” 

“No; I did not like hearing the organ 
played in that way. And I did not like 
Herr Meyer——” 

“T should think not, indeed !” 

“T did not like Herr Meyer to be 
laughed at for being angry. I was angry 
too ” 


“Why, Miss March? What is so laugh- 
able as anger—not yours, of course, but 
Meyer’s—any solemn prig’s, I mean? He 
deserves it, for his wet blanket, damp 
firework philosophy. Fancy bringing in 
Kant at a country-party! As to the organ 
—I do hope you are not a prim English 
girl who thinks everything wrong that 
she hasn’t been used to. That's the 
phrase, I believe. You can’t be like that, 
I’m sure, with those Italian eyes that are 
now regarding me so tragically under the 
moon. But if it really vexed you, I am 
really sorry; I wouldn’t have done that 
for the world.” 

“Tt’s not vexing me that I mind. But 
you see I’ve always lived in an organ——” 

He looked as if some very obvious 
comment on the discomfort of such a 
residence were on the tip of his tongue; 
but he changed his mind. “I see,” he 
said, “you are the Organ-spirit. That 
accounts for a great many things. But 
spirits are never called ‘Miss,’ nor have 
they surnames. Nobody ever says ‘ Miss 
Titania,’ or rather ‘Mrs. Oberon.’ What 
is your real name? Your christian-name, 
as mortals say?” 

“ Celia.” 

“Celia—almost Cecilia, but prettier— 
all vowel and liquid, with just a little 
piquant hiss at the beginning, to give it 
character; a sort of a sigh melting into a 
song. I never knew a Celia, except the 
young person who kept an arbour, or 
Whitehead’s Celia — ‘Celia altogether.’ 
But what were we saying? Oh, I know; 
that music is a serious thing. And so it 
is, but it is also a joyful thing; and why 
shouldn’t an organ be allowed to have a 
good laugh as well as a fiddle? Art that 
fears a jest is pedantry, and ought to be 
killed by what it fears as soon as possible. 
I wouldn’t give a fig for a man who’s 
afraid to laugh at what he believes in. It 
would only show that he’s afraid he 
doesn’t quite believe. I will teach you 
to laugh, and you shall teach me to be 
grave; for I agree with you that there’s 
a time for all things, even for a Pan-pipe 
to cry, and for a solemn old organ to shake 





its sides. What would art, or life, or 
love, or anything be worth if it did not 
mean joy ?” 

Celia thought of her father, and of the 
little joy that art seemed to mean or bring 
to him. As for herself, she knew that 
there was such a word as “joy” in some 
very old-fashioned and forgotten songs, 
but nothing more. But Walter’s genial 
enthusiasm, half humorous, half sincere, 
touched the new chord in her heart, that 
had been first wakened by the dance she 
had been unable to share. 

Assuredly there were more worlds in the 
world than one. She must have thought 
so half aloud, for Walter answered it as 
if he had heard her thinking. 

“True; so sensible people make the 
whole round, find out the pleasantest, and 
build their houses there, only making 
excursions to the others when they want 
change of air. I am one of those sensible 
people, and now you know me just as well 
as I know you. Ah, here are ad 

He became stiff and silent for a moment 
as they were overtaken by a larger group, 
containing Lotte and a tall, dark, exceed- 
ingly handsome girl, who looked Celia all 
over from head to heel—in fact, gave her 
an uncompromising, cold-eyed stare. 

“So now, Miss Lotte and Miss Celia,” 
said Walter, “I will see you both safe 
home. Hasn’t it been a glorious day ?” 

“You seem to have found it so,” said 
the dark girl, again making Celia redden 
under her stare. “‘ And so have I. Haven’t 
we, Herr Rosen ? ” 

“I’m glad you’ve enjoyed yourself, Miss 
Ilma,” said Walter, raising his cap. 
“Good night. Goodnight, Rosen. Lam- 
bert, I'll see you again presently, when 
I’ve seen these young ladies home.” 

“Well, Miss March,” said Lotte, as she 
joined Celia and Walter, “I must say 
that, for a timid English girl, you have 
begun your career well. You have made 
at least fifty girls wild with envy and one 
mad with jealousy. It’s lucky you lodge 
at the chemist’s, so that you can keep 
your eye on what poisons are bought there 
during the next day or two. I don’t mind 
giving you food for vanity, Herr Walter, 
because your capacity for swallowing it all 
and thriving on it is well known. But I 
am ashamed of you. What is it the 
English say? ‘Be off with the old loaf,’ 
namely, Iima, ‘before you——’” 

“Nonsense, Miss Lotte; can’t you wait 
till Miss March gets into our ways? She’ll 
think she’s mistaken a madhouse for a 
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music-school. Never mind her, Miss 
March. It’s she is the one who is mad 
with jealousy, and is thinking of giving, 
or taking, a dose of elixir mortis.” 

“T, Herr Walter? I haven’t been 
jealous for six weeks, not of anybody. I 
only wish I could be: what is life worth 
without emotions? I thought you were 
jealous when Ilma went over to the enemy. 
You certainly frowned like thunder; I 
never knew you could frown before.” 

“Did I? Ihave no enemy but Men- 
delssohn. Good night, Miss Lotte: here 
is your door. Good night, and sleep 
well.” 

“ Good night, Herr Walter,” said Lotte, 
with her good-natured smile. “Good 
night, Miss March. Mind, we are to be 
friends. So mind and bring me a new 
emotion or two when we meet again. I 
am so tired of all the old ones. Good 
night, and sleep well. I shall, anyhow.” 

If Celia had already heard Greek and 
Hebrew, she now heard Aztec and 
Japanese. 

“Tell me one thing, Miss Celia,” said 
Walter, suddenly. “Don’t you think 
we're all a pack of babies, and that I’m 
the babiest of all ?” 

“T don’t know anything; my head is in 
a whirl.” 

“Bat, when it unwhirls, please don’t 
think me quite as mad as I seem. Lotte 
is an excellent girl, and we have made a 
sort of silent bargain to tease one another 
as much as we can, that’s all. You must 
take whatever she says of me or to me as 
part of the game, and nothing more. But 
here’s the Golden Lion. Good night, 
Miss Celia. Will you honour these violets 
by taking them? They're not too fresh, 
I'm afraid, but they seem to me to have 
the perfume of a delightful day. If you 
don’t think so, throw them away.” 

“But I do think so,” said Celia. 
has been my first holiday.” 

“Tf I didn’t think so!” said Walter. 
“T knew it as soon asI saw you. Never 
mind, you'll be able to make up for it 
here. Good night, Miss Celia, and au 
revoir.” 

*T was not her face, for sure in that 
Is nothing more than common ; 


And all her sense is only chat 
Like any other woman. 


Her voice, her touch, might give the alarm, 
It might be both or neither ; 

In short, ’twas the provoking charm 
Of Celia altogether, 


sang Walter Gordon to himself, as he went 
his way to the haunt where a crowd of 


“ It 





university students and others met nightly 
to smoke knaster and drink Bavarian 
beer. 

Celia said her prayers, went to bed, and 
dreamed that she was Mademoiselle Clari. 





THE FORTUNES OF NARA. 

OLD JAPANESE STORY. 1N TWO CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I, 

In the old days of feudal Japan, power 
was ever built on treacherous foundations. 
A man waking in the morning to find him- 
self famous, could not anticipate with any 
degree of certainty that his fame would 
endure till evening; families long accus- 
tomed to govern and dictate with almost 
more than imperial power, might at a 
moment’s notice be disgraced by the whims 
of a captious, jealous government, and, 
without prelude or warning, be reduced 
to the level of the very people hitherto 
treated by them as slaves. Thus it was 
with the great houseof Nara. Possessing 
one of the vastest yashikis, or palaces, in 
the capital, holding the unbounded con- 
fidence of the emperor, blessed with un- 
told wealth, and worshipped by the masses 
as one of the great feudal pillars of the 
State, the family had for centuries governed 
with princely rule in the land. Suddenly 
the political wind veered. The chief of 
the family was accused and found guilty 
of dangerous plotting, rightly or wrongly 
history does not state; the family was 
disgraced ; its chief committed “ seppuku,” 
that is, disembowelled himself according 
to custom; the palace with its great 
gates and acres of park confiscated, and 
the place of the family blotted out from 
the political history of the day. 

So Bisjamon, the young heir of Nara, 
found himself thrown on the world. He 
was, when the blow fell, in the full vigour 
of youth—fearless, chivalrous, addicted 
perhaps to the overbearing contempt for 
all beneath him in the social scale, so 
characteristic of the Japanese noblesse 
of all times, but withal generous, open- 
hearted, and accomplished. He was 
accomplished ; that is to say, he could 
read and write the Chinese characters ; 
could ride his horse without flinching up 
the steps of the Atago-yama; was a good 
fencer; could compose fair love doggerel ; 
and, above all, was a skilful performer on 
the samisen or national guitar. But, in 
the rude race for life, accomplishments 
pass for very little; and, in his present 
forlorn condition, a knowledge of carpen- 
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tering would have stood him in better 
stead than all his acquaintance with the 
Chinese classics, and he would have 
exchanged all his skill in handling a 
hard-mouthed Japanese pony for the less 
chivalrous accomplishment of using an 
adze. 

It was hard for him to leave the com- 
forts and luxuries of his courtly home, but 
it was a keener pang still to part with his 
love, Kaimiri. Side by side with the fair- 
skinned beauties of a Belgravian drawing- 
room of these days, Kaimiri would appear 
“chetive” and mean. Yet there were 
charms in her dark sparkling eyes, with 
their arched brows; in her small ruddy 
mouth, through which glistened the perfect 
rows of white teeth ; in her rounded figure, 
and her delicate hands and feet, which 
ranked her high amongst the beauties of 
the day, and which had completely won 
the heart of the young prince of Nara at a 
river-party. 

She was a sort of kinswoman of his, 
and the aristocratic world of Yedo had 
looked upon their union as an arranged 
affair, when the cloud burst over the for- 
tunes of his house, and he was forced to 
depart without even the privilege of bid- 
ding her farewell. However, by a faithful 
servant he sent her a letter—tied in a knot 
of cherry stems, emblems of undying fide- 
lity—acquainting her with his fate, and 
praying her to think of him and hope for 
better times. Then with a satchel of 
necessaries, and clad in plebeian garb, he 
set forth to combat the world. 

For some months he joined a band of 
Rénins or wandering adventurers — fre- 
quently men of good family or who had 
seen better days, dashing, careless fellows 
who owned but little lawand not very much 
religion—but their unscrupulous modes of 
dealing disgusted him, so he had recourse 
of his old accomplishment, and gained a 
precarious living by singing, from door to 
door, old Japanese romances and songs of 
war to the chords of his guitar. By degrees 
his skill as a minstrel began to be spread 
abroad amongst the pleasant little villages 
which form the suburbs of the capital ; 
and within two years after the fall of his 
house he found himself a necessary part 
of every festival within a five-mile radius 
from the Nihon Bashi, or Bridge of Japan. 
At times the old hanghty spirit would 
make the blood rush to his brow, and he 
would curse the fate which had brought 
him—a scion of the great house of Nara— 
to be a paid purveyor of amusement to 





half-educated boors and petty rural land- 
owners; his hand would involuntarily 
clutch the hilt of the Muramasa sword—a 
family heirloom—which he always carried 
half concealed beneath the folds of his 
garment; he would think of the fair 
Kaimiri, wonder where she was, and build 
up all sorts of castles in the air; and 
then his eye would rest on his humble 
wallet, on his coarse blue clothes, on his 
well-worn straw sandals—he would be 
reminded that, although there was the 
will to bring his dreams to pass, for the 
present there was wanting the way. 

For three years he pursued his wander- 
ings. Fortune had dealt lightly with 
him, and he had contrived to save a few 
hundred riyos; his living for the present 
was secure, but his future remained blank, 
and his mind would often wander back 
to the happy day when he met Kaimiri in 
a gondola at the great festival of the 
blessing of the River Sumida— when 
beneath the moon they exchanged their 
first love vows, and no cloud was yet 
perceptible on the horizon to dim their 
future happiness. Was she still thinking 
of him as he was of her, or with the fall 
of his prosperity had her heart changed ? 

Yet he had always trusted her, and it 
was so foreign to him to deem that she was 
other than true, that he would shudder at 
his own suspicions. 

It was early summer, and there was 
a festival in honour of the rustic deity 
Inara Sama at the village of Yoji, about 
three miles from the city. Even now, when 
most remains of old romantic Japan have 
either been swept away, or spoilt in the path 
of modern improvement, Yoji is a beautiful 
village. At the period of our tale, at the 
loveliest season of the year, and invested 
with all the attributes of a Japanese plea- 
sure making, it was especially beautiful. 
Groves of many tinted trees hide the 
village from the traveller’s view until he 
is within a few yards of it; but on festive 
occasions, inklings of great “goings on” 
may be gathered, not only from the crowds 
of people which animate the narrow, wind- 
ing road leading to the village, but from the 
stalls which enterprising hucksters set up 
on either side of the way for a full half-mile 
before reaching it. On three sides of the 
village rise masses of deeply-wooded hills, 
jumbled together in the confusion peculiar 
to the hand of nature in Japan; a panorama 
of the city of Yedo and the surrounding 
country, bounded in the distance by the 
Oyama range of mountains with the 
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monarch Fuji, forms the fourth side. The 
village itself is small and unpretending, but 
during the festival of Inari is as gay and 
animated as a town. 

Hither the young Prince of Nara wan- 
dered in his usual guise of a strolling 
player; after having paid his devotions 
to the shrine of the god, he strolled 
amongst the tea-houses and booths, tuning 
the strings of his guitar to the songs 
of romance and heroism so dear to 
Japanese ears. From some parties he got 
a handful of cash, at more than one he 
was invited to partake of rice, fish, and 
wine as a reward for his minstrelsy, now 
he would be stopped by a jovial citizen 
to sing again some favourite ballad, now 
at the request of a love-lorn maid he 
would rehearse the latest song of gallantry 
from Yedo. Yet his thoughts were ever 
far from the scene around him; long 
custom had enabled him to sing and play 
more than correctly, but the feeling with 
which he inspired his verses was artificial, 
and amongst the gay, laughing faces 
around him, he was ever seeking the, 
features of his darling Kaimiri. 

Wearied at length, having tramped and 
sung for some hours beneath the relentless 
sun, which his broad-brimmed bamboo hat 
barely kept off his throbbing head, he 
sank down on the bench of a more remote 
tea-booth, called for some wine, and gazed 
on the scene. Fatigued and dazed he soon 
dropped off into a light sleep; his day 
thoughts moulded themselves into his 
dreams, and he beheld Kaimiri, as she 
was when he wooed her, young, beautiful, 
and gay, not alone, but seated at a banquet 
side by side with a man who treated her 
with the formal respect of a newly-wedded 
husband. In the dream effort which in 
his rage he made to cleave the intruder to 
the ground, he awoke. It was but a 
dream, but it had left the vivid impres- 
sions of actuality upon him, and he re- 
solved more firmly than ever to discover 
his old love, or to die in the attempt. He 
sat up, dazed, and hovering between the 
two worlds of dreamland and of truth, as 
men do who have been suddenly awakened 
from sleep. It was evening, and the 
majority of the folk had left the scene of 
the festival for home, here and there a 
merry party stil! laughed and sang round 
the wine-cups, whilst pairs of lovers 
scattered about declared vows and ex- 
changed embraces beneath the bright, cold 
rays of the moon. Suddenly the faint 
notes of a well-known air fell on his ears, 





an air which called back vivid recollections 
of the happiest part of his old life, an air 
which he had uever heard but from the 
lips of one person—Kaimiri. It was the 
quaint, pathetic Lament of the Princess of 
Sendai ; he could not mistake the touch of 
the guitar, and the voice, though more 
tremulous than of old, was that of Kaimiri. 
At intervals the song stopped, thus tell- 
ing Bisjamon that the singer was one of 
his own profession, wandering from tea- 
house to tea-house, and gathering here and 
there reward in one shape or another. 
Eagerly he strained his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the performer, and when at 
length he discerned the veritable Kaimiri 
of old, disguised in the common blue 
gown and broad-brimmed hat of the min- 
strel class, his heart beat as though it 
would burst. As she passed, still me- 
chanically playing the old Lament, he 
would have leaped forward to embrace her, 
but he checked himself and resolved. to 
follow her, and declare himself in a less 
frequented place. One by one the lights 
in the tea-houses disappeared, the sounds 
of revelry grew fainter and fainter, and at 
last ceased altogether, the pairs of lovers 
had wandered away, and he was alone, 
within a few yards of her upon whom for 
the last three years his every thought had 
been centred. He watched her sadly and 
slowly take her solitary road towards 
the shrine of Inari. There she fell on 
her knees, and throwing aside the bamboo 
hat and guitar, buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed, as only women can sob 
in keen, deep agony. Then she raised 
herself and prayed—it was for him—and 
in theclear moonlight he could trace every 
well-known feature, but how sadly altered ! 
There were the tresses of raven hair, 
escaped from their bunds at the unloosen- 
ing of the hat, the graceful form, the 
white hands and feet; but the sadness of 
the face, the great brilliancy of the eyes, 
the sharpness of the features, betokened 
that the woman he saw before him was 
not the Kaimiri of old, happy days. 

He could withstand no longer, and as 
she turned to depart, issued from his am- 
bush behind a huge carved bronze lantern, 
and stood before her. 

Seeing a strange form, at so weird a 
time and at so desolate a place, she started 
back, and pulled the bamboo hat over her 
eyes, then she recognised her love, and 
sprang towards him with a great cry; ina 
moment they were locked in each other’s 
embrace. 
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“ Kaimiri, my own old love,” were the 
first words that Bisjamon could utter after 
the emotion of this sudden meeting; “ the 
darling of long’ past days, is it indeed thee 
whom I embrace after these years of sad- 
ness and wandering?” Butshe was silent ; 
he could hear her sobs, and feel the hot 
tears falling on his hand. “Speak, Kaimiri, 
speak, Art thon still true to me, and have 
the gods designed that we should thus 
meet never to part again?” Still she 
answered not for some moments, then she 
raised her head and gazed into his face; and 
said, “ Bisjamon, thou art indeed in my 
heart thetrueloveof old times, but "and 
he trembled as she paused. “I thought thee 
dead, or departed to a far-distant land, and 
in an evil hour I yielded to the soft words 
of one whom I call husband, and who 
should acknowledge me as wife. The gods 
alone know what I have suffered at his 
hands; how, after the first gush of his 
affection was over, he began to treat me 
as worse than a slave, and has now cast 
me off altogether, to gain my livelihood as 
best I can in the hard, unsympathetic 
world. Still I am by law his wife, and as 
we have met here, so must we part. Yet 
think not that Kaimiri hath deceived thee. 
The gods are ever kind to those who carry 
into their worldly actions true hearts and 
honest consciences. Farewell, Bisjamon, 
think not of me, but strive to be worthy of 
a better and nobler woman.” Ere he could 
embrace her for the last time, she had dis- 
appeared into the blackness of the night. 

Long time he stood entranced by the 
swiftness and suddenness of the vision, for 
vision it seemed yet to him, and no real 
event. Then sighing deeply, he wandered 
away, he knew not whither. 





CHAPTER Il. 


A year after the events narrated in the 
last chapter, the political world of Japan 
again underwent one of its periodical con- 
vulsions, and the house of Nara was re- 
stored to its ancient affluence and power. 
So long had Bisjamon led a lowly but 
independent life, and so little attraction 
did court life in Yedo hold out to him, 
now that he had lost Kaimiri, that he pre- 
ferred to continue his wandering life, and 
still strolled from village to village dis- 
guised as a ballad-singer. Yet hope for 
the future never entirely deserted him; he 
felt that Kaimiri was indeed his by right, 
and could not believe that the cloud now 
hanging over their fortunes was never to 


be dispelled. 


He was praying one day at a little vil- 
lage temple, with his eyes bent on the 
ground, when he spied amongst the dust 
and weeds at his feet a golden hair-pin, 
such as are worn by ladies of quality in 
Japan. He picked it up, and examining 
it, saw engraved thereon, in minute Chinese 
characters, the name Kaimiri. It was a 
mere coincidence, for Kaimiri is a common 
Japanese female name, and the Kaimiri of 
his heart he knew well would scarcely 
follow her wandering profession, with her 
locks bound together by a pin of gold. 
But, like a true Japanese,- he was super- 
stitious, and regarded this discovery as a 
good omen; so, placing the pin in his 
wallet, he prayed fervently for the grace 
and help of the gods, and set forth with a 
cheerful heart on his way. At evening, 
as was his wont, he halted at a little way- 
side tea-house, and sat amongst the coun- 
trymen who were drinking, smoking, and 
gossiping after the labours of the day. 
It was rarely that he joined in or even 
listened to the conversation of those with 
whom he was brought in contact during 
his journeys, but the talk now buzzing 
around him interested him, inasmuch as it 
was about the revival of the Nara family. 
Said one sturdy tiller of the ground, with 
his hoe in one hand and a square wooden 
measure of wine in the other: “‘ These are 
indeed strange times. THis month last 
year, the Nara palace was deserted, and 
the name never mentioned. Denk chi, the 
fish-seller, told me this morning that he 
passed by the gates, that the guards were 
mounted as in the olden time, and that the 
bustle and animation within the courtyard 
were just as if the family had never fallen, 
that the workmen were busy in all direc- 
tions repairing and patching up the broken 
walls and roofs, which had been suffered 
to fall into decay since the disgrace of the 
family.” ‘That is very true,” remarked 
the village mason, who, powdered with 
professional dust, had just joined the 
group. ‘“ But they say there is some diffi- 
culty. The old prince committed Hara 
Kiri at the news of the family disgrace, 
and the property in due course fell to his 
only son and heir, the young Bisjamon, 
but he cannot be found. After the news 
of his father’s death and of the family dis- 
grace, he went away and has since not 
been heard of; consequently, although the 
family is by right in possession, there is no 
one in person to claim the chieftainship.” 
“ Ah, but,” added a third bystander, “I 





hear that he has turned up, and that 
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to-morrow he will be invested with pos- 
session.” At these words, Bisjamon started 
so suddenly, that the notice of the host 
was attracted, and he said: “ From your 
emotion, sir, it would appear that you are 
interested in the matter. Pray, have you 
heard anything about it?” ‘ No,” stam- 
mered Bisjamon, “I know nothing about 
it, except that the young prince is said to 
have died some years since, and that the 
present claimant cannot possibly be he.” 
“ And how do you assert that?” said the 
trio at once. ‘“ I was in the service of the 
young prince,” replied Bisjamon, “and I 
helped him to escape in disguise. If he had 
indeed returned to power, he would have 
surely remembered me, for I was his most 
constant attendant, and, saving his posi- 
tion, I may say that we were brought 
up together.” ‘ But,” rejoined the host, 
“‘men who have received benefits when 
in need of them, too often forget their 
benefactors when they rise above the 
necessity of receiving them.” 

Startled by the news, and fearing to com- 
mit himself by joining further in the dis- 
cussion, Bisjamon withdrew to the screened 
compartment allotted to him as a sleeping- 
place. As he enveloped himself in the 
quilts, he resolved that he would take 
immediate action, for, preferring as he 
might his humble wandering life to the 
glittering existence of a court, he felt that 
it would ill become him, as rightful prince 
of Nara, to allow an usurper to wield the 
sovereignty of the house, and to occupy 
the seat honoured through centuries by 
the great and noble men his ancestors. 

As the dawn broke through the open 
casements on the next day, he rose, left 
the tea-house, and was soon well on his 
road to the capital. At midday he entered 
the great Shinagawa Gate, the stones of 
which still remain, although the gate itself 
with its towers and walls have long since 
gone the way of most relics of feudal Japan. 
The bustle and animation of Yedo was 
very much greater than at present; 
wheeled vehicles there were none, but 
palanquins, litters, and sedan-chairs blocked 
up all room thet was not occupied by the 
throngs of laughing, chattering, howling, 
gesticulating pedestrians. So long was it 
since Bisjamon had edged his way and 
pushed amongst the crowds of a great city, 
that amidst this scene of confusion he 
soon lost himself, and stood gaping and 
wondering in the very centre of the street, 
jostled and sworn at by passers-by, chaffed 
by palanquin-bearers for an ignorant 





rustic, and fairly at his wits’-end as to 
which road he should take. At length 
he ventured to a common wine-house, at 
the door of which stood the customary 
group of loafers and idlers, and asked the 
road to the Nara palace. “The Nara 
palace?” said a huge square-shouldered 
fellow, girt with two swords, and having 
the appearance of a man.at-arms, “ what 
on earth carries you there, young man ? ” 
Then scanning the athletic frame and 
aristocratic bearing of Bisjamon, he 
added, “in search of a place, no doubt. 
Well, the new prince is beating up recruits, 
and as I am a retainer,” showing the 
crest of chequers which was the Nara 
badge, “for a cup of wine I will guide 
you there myself.” So the wine was 
ordered, consumed, and paid for, and 
Bisjamon found himself humbly following 
to his own property a man who, in days 
gone by, would have grovelled in the 
dust at his approach. Short cuts soon 
brought them to the main gate, Bisjamon 
told his errand, and ere evening found 
himself once more settled under the 
family roof, not as a lord, but as a sworn 
fighting-man. 

The next morning he was formally 
presented to his new master, and so great 
was his anxiety to see the upstart who 
had dared to claim headship of the great 
house, that he could scarcely buckle on 
the girths of his armour. As he knelt 
before the stunted, low-browed, ill-faced 
man, in whose keeping were the time- 
hallowed honour and giory of the house, 
he could scarcely refrain from proclaiming 
himself and denouncing the impostor, not 
only by word but by sword. But he re- 
membered his position; he saw thatamongst 
the band of retainers standing round there 
were but two or three who had served in 
the old days; and he resolved to bide his 
time, and received the customory charges 
and address with as much good grace as 
he could summon. 

For three months he served his new 
lord, and performed his duties with a 
regularity and precision which gained for 
him the esteem even of the usurper him- 
self. He had, meanwhile, won golden 
opinions from all his fellow-retainers by 
his easy, pleasant manner, and his various 
accomplishments; and not a few remarked 
that the lowly clansman seemed to have 
been born and bred above his station. 
Meanwhile, the acting prince of Nara, 
secure, as he thought, in his newly-gotten 
gain, began to display his character in its 
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true light. He was peevish, passionate, 
and overbearing. He was a debauchee in 
the worst sense of the word, even in an 
age when morality was at a very heavy 
discount in Japan, and when it was not a 
reproach to men of high station to hold 
orgies night after night, and to neglect 
business in the pursuit of pleasure. More- 
over, he had no redeeming qualities to 
set in the balance against these faults. 
“There is nothing of the Nara character 
in him,” growled an old retainer, who yet 
remembered the chivalrous court of the 
old lord. “ He thinks and acts as the lowest 
of the people. The old lord never kicked a 
freeborn Samourai, as did this mushroom 
noble yesterday ; nor did he suffer the pre- 
cincts of the palace to be polluted by the 
crowds of profligate revellers who nightly 
disturb the whole quarter around with their 
drunken orgies.” ‘ No,” added another; 
“and the court is no more like the court of 
old times than is Kiyoto like Yedo. It is 
true that the new prince gave an assault 
of arms when he came into power; but he 
did it merely because it was the custom, 
and not that he had any liking for it; and 
what with the women and the mounte- 
banks he gathers here, the place resembles 
rather a huge fair than a school of chivalry 
and honour. He a Nara! Not a bit of 
it.” “As for taking an interest in his 
followers,” said a third, “he treats us like 
dogs ; and, if we were all to be palsied to- 
morrow, would merely give orders for fresh 
men to be enrolled, without so much as 
enquiring after our welfare.” 

So they growled, and Bisjamon saw 
that the seeds of disaffection thus deeply 
sown would not need much fostering to 
ripen into open revolt; and already dreamt 
that the happy omen of the finding of the 
hair-pin was on the point of being fulfilled. 

One bitter winter night, when all was 
wrapped in the silence of sleep, Bisjamon 
lay thinking of schemes, and turning over 
projects in his mind. The oil-lamp sheda 
flickering glare over the apartment, reveal- 
ing the forms of his sleeping comrades, and 
glancing brightly against the armour sus- 
pended on the walls. It was midnight, and 
not a sound could be heard but the steps of 
the sentinel on guard and the baying of a 
distant dog. He was dozing off, when he 
heard the sliding screen of his apartment 
gently pushed aside ; starting up, he seized 
his sword and stood ready for what might 
occur, but espied through the opening a 
hand holding a piece of paper; he could 
see that the hand was small and feminine, 





but no more, for the paper was dropped, 
the hand immediately withdrawn, and the 
door shut as gently as it was opened. 
Opening the paper he read as follows: 
“ Bisjamon, in two hours the dreams of 
the last five years of your life will be 
realised. Be on the alert and watch.” 
There was no signature nor clue whatever 
to the authorship of the epistle; the 
writing was that of an educated woman, 
but from whom he was at a loss to con- 
jecture, for the women in the palace were 
either favourites of the prince, or wives of 
the retainers, with nore of.whom was he 
even on speaking acquaintance. However, 
he dressed himself and waited, deeming it 
best not to awaken his companions, but to 
trust to chance. Anxiously he waited, for 
he knew not how, or by whom, the happy 
omen of the hair-pin was to have a fulfil- 
ment, or in what manner his hopes and 
dreams were to be realised. 

The night, which till now had been serene 
and calm, began to change to a rough, 
tempestuous day, the wind howled around 
and through the old buildings, shaking the 
frail shutters as though they were pine 
branches, and driving the snow against 
them with tremendous force. Suddenly, 
above the roar of the elements, he heard 
the deep boom of the fire-bell, and opening 
the outer shutters, he saw that the main 
building of the yashiki was in flames. 
Soon other fire-bells took up the warning 
note, everyone was aroused, the great 
gates of the castle thrown open, and. the 
city learnt that the Nara castle was on 
fire. Through the gates poured the fire 
brigade with their ensigns, engines, bat- 
tering-rams, ladders and hooks, headed by 
gorgeously-arrayed captains on horseback, 
followed by a howling, shouting crowd, 
who would not have dreamed of leaving 
their warm coverlets for a fire of less im- 
portance. Bisjamon’s first impulse was 
to rush into the burning building and 
attempt to save the life of his lord, for, 
although the man was a usurper and his 
enemy, he had bound himself by the 
strongest oaths which feudalism could 
frame to serve him truly. With this 
object in view, therefore, he ran towards 
the already half-consumed block, and 
would have forced his way in, but a strong 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and a deep 
voice said: “ Stay, young man, this is the 
vengeance of the gods, beware how you 
anger them in attempting to frustrate it.” 
He looked and beheld one of the ancient 
servants of the Nara household, and at the 
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same time observed that the other re- 
tainers, clad in full war costume, were 
standing watching the progress of the 
flames, but neither attempting to aid in the 
work of extinguishing them, nor prevent- 
ing the firemen from doing so if they could. 
Bisjamon saw the situation at a glance. 
This was the solution of the mysterious 
letter. The fire was not accidental but the 
work of a band of desperate men, driven by 
constant bullying and goading to assert 
their independence, in a way not considered 
fiendish in those rough-and-ready days. 

Then he reflected that amongst the re- 
tainers there were many who were still 
faithful, and who would have fought for 
their lord against the disaffected few. 
These had been decoyed away, he learnt ; 
and, in their absence amongst the tea- 
houses and pleasure-haunts of the city, 
where they were probably at this moment 
helplessly intoxicated, the old retainers 
had carried out their dreadful scheme of 
revenge. } 

So the fire progressed; and although 
the firemen worked as Japanese firemen 
always do—with a pluck resembling fool- 
hardiness, dashing into the hottest corners, 
staving in doors and casements with their 
hooks and axes, and battering down whole 
sides of the building with their huge 
rams—in an hour’s time a mass of smoul- 
dering ruins marked the site of the central 
building of the Nara castle: All inside 
must have perished, for so rapid had been 
the course of the fire that not a soul could 
have found time to escape. 

As the first faint glimmer of dawn ap- 
peared, Bisjamon saw the firemen gradually 
withdraw, and the rabble, surfeited with 
excitement, disperse. Suddenly a woman 
rushed from the midst of the band of 
armour-clad warriors, and he clasped to 
his breast Kaimiri! 

The story was soon told. Hers was the 
hand that had thrust the paper into his 
room on the preceding night: she had lived 
as a dependent of the ill-fated usurper 
since his accession to power, and not as a 
wife. She had watched her old love re- 
enlist under the old banner, and had noted 
his progress. Still firm and unalterable 
in her affection for him, she had fomented 
the feelings of the retainers, had fanned 
them into a flame, and had planned and 
carried into execution herself the design 
of destroying the usurper—her husband. 
Now she came to claim Bisjamon as her 
own. Proofs of his identity were not 
wanting, for during her long, bitter union 





she had carefully treasured up all the 
letters and presents which had passed be- 
tween them in the old days. So Bisjamon 
was proclaimed rightful prince of Nara, 
and entered immediately into possession. 
On, the ruins of the old palace was reared 
a hew and magnificent edifice, and the 
opening festival therein was to celebrate 
the union of Bisjamon to his true love 
Kaimiri. 


Such is the old-world story which yet 
delights thousands of Japanese playgoers. 
It may not be commended from a moral 
point of view, but allowance must be made 
for the country and the age, and it seeks 
to point a moral after all; for of all virtues, 
that of fidelity to relations, to lovers, and 
to ancestors, is the most strictly enjoined 
by all masters of criental philosophy ; and 
it is the fidelity which Kaimiri owed to 
Bisjamon, which under a misapprehension 
she gave to another, and to which she re- 
turned, that the old writer dwells upon as 
being so worthy of reverence and imitation. 





UBIQUE. 


EVERYWHERE round England 

The blue seas break in foam. 
Everywhere on the coast-line lie— 
’Neath the changeful blue of the English sky, 
While the great tides ebb and the seasons change— 
Hut, and cottage, and hall, and grange, 

Where Englishmen make ‘“‘ home.”’ 


Everywhere round England 

The ceaseless thunder rolls, 
Where the wavelets whisper on western shores, 
Where the surf on the Yorkshire sea-board roars, 
Where the breakers crash on the cliffs of Wales, 
Where the long heave rises to Cornish gales, 

Or on Lincoln’s perilous shoals. 


Everywhere in England, 
On the black December nights, 
By quiet inland hearths we say, 
** God guard the mariners’’ as we pray; 
For scarce is a homestead but has one 
To serve the sea with his manhood gone, 
Our “‘ girdle”’ claims its rights. 


Everywhere in England, 
In the core of our love and pride, 

As first of the glorious gifts we have, 

We hold our empire of the wave, 

And better than steel of serried hosts, 

Is the glittering guard of the virgin coasts, 
Where our flags triumphant ride. 





TOURNAMENTS AND TEA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

An advertisement, which appeared about 
the commencement of the present London 
season, proposed the revival of an ancient 
custom, or rather of several ancient 
customs, for the amusement of the large 
class of persons who have nothing to 
do. The employment of the idle is 
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not an object at which the writer is 
disposed to hurl withering thunderbolts 
of scorn. Far from it—for the manufac- 
ture of new pleasures for the happy rich 
is a purpose to which much genius has 
been devoted, both in the old time and the 
new. The proverbial potentate who offered 
@ prize to the inventor of a new pleasure 
must have fallen upon an unimaginative 
generation, for, in this department of human 
industry, the supply has for the most part 
kept pace with the demand. Of course 
there are amusements and amusements— 
but the entire catalogue may be referred to 
a very few classes. There are the primeval, 
and, under certain circumstances, innocent 
delights of eating, drinking, and love- 
making, set forth as the whole duty of 
man by the sage of Nineveh. There is the 
pleasure of hunting beasts and men, the 
old fighting element, which, when it cannot 
find vent in hand-to-hand combat, simmers 
gently in the form of pamphlets, platform 
orations, and those debates in parliament, 
which certain otherwise rational beings 
take infinite pleasure in studying as 
reported in the columns of the daily 
press. And there are pleasures of the 
esthetic kind: the solemn joy experienced 
in contemplating the intense blue of a 
fine specimen of Nankin china of the 
choice hawthorn pattern; the rapture pro- 
duced by the metallic reflections of a 
Gubbio dish, by the dull sea-green hue of 
a bit of old glass, by the quaint form of a 
Queen Anne candlestick, by a black-letter 
volume, by the study of that very early 
Italian school of painting—so early, that 
it existed before men could either draw or 
paint—by a profound knowledge of eccle- 
siastical architecture and ecclesiastical 
millinery, by an acquaintance with art 
#0 conventional that the Mosaic law is 
‘obeyed to the very letter, by a revival of 
antique styles of tapestry and needlework 
in general, by the sight of a Roman brick 
or the fragment of an amphora, by the 
discovery of a “Vinegar ” ora “ Breeches” 
Bible on the bookstall of a remote country 
town, or a punch-bowl of genuine Japanese 
ware in the bar-parlour of a country inn, 
by the possession of a choice water-colour 
in which a few apparently random dashes 
and splashes are held to represent a hay- 
field with haymakers at work under a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky, by the 
perasal of poetry entirely beyond com- 
prehension, and by the study of the last 
novel in threeor more volumes. All these 
are sources of happiness to many excellent 





people, but it would seem that, despite the 
enthusiasm of collectors and people en- 
dowed with mind, there is at the bottom 
of human nature a solid substratum of 
savagery. It may be overlaid by art and 
science. We may talk about Botticelli 
and Luca Signorelli, we may rave about 
Lucca della Robbia and Wedgwood, we 
may believe that the future of the world 
depends on the adoption of Herr Wagner’s 
theory of music, and may imagine that 
the noble savage is so wrapped and 
lapped within artistic coverings, that 
he is hidden, abolished, and done away 
with; but there are facts which prove 
that personal courage, muscular power, 
and manual dexterity will yet contrive 
to extort from mankind and eke from 
womankind a large meed of admira- 
tion. Our boat-races, horse-races, cricket- 
matches, and athletic sports generally, 
our love of fox-hunting and grouse-shoot- 
ing, all prove that the original Adam dies 
very hard; and what is more curious still, 
that the great modern esthetic develop- 
ment has happened concurrently with a 
passion for muscle and for physical exercise 
ofevery kind. In place of the pale student 
with the hectic flush, we have stalwart 
antiquaries who walk miles to inspect 
the possible site of a Roman villa ; wiry 
geologists who ascend Alp on Alp without 
the agonies of palpitation ; painters, poets, 
and philosophers who ride and row, play 
tennis and cricket; statesmen who shoot 
and fish, ride the bicycle, glide on roller 
skates, tramp enormous distances, cultivate 
gardens, plant trees, and chop them down. 
Almost every source of amusement, mental 
and physical, has been laid under contribu- 
tion. All this, however, was apparently not 
enough for the great stomach of those who 
crave for incessant amusement or occupa- 
tion. Neither polo nor lawn tennis, foot- 
ball nor tent-pegging, will supply our 
present requirements, at least in the 
opinion of the writer of the advertisement 
referred to, who suggests that we should 
go back to tournaments and jousts—that 
the knightly joys of tilting, running at the 
ring and the quintain, should again be 
brought into fashion with modern improve- 
ments, like old armour with a surface 
polish of electrotype. It was pleasant to 
all persons of proper feeling to note that 
the honorary secretary of the Tournament 
Club—whoever that shadowy and impalp- 
able person may be, if yet extant any- 
where between earth and sky—had, or 
has, due regard for the privileges of rank. 
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He began by stating that, in accord- 
ance with precedent, only ladies, noblemen, 
and gentlemen can participate in the pro- 
posed revival of chivalric sports. Meet- 
ings are (or were, for the Tournament Club 
has left off advertising)—to be held from 
time to time in the club-grounds, where 
“tilting at the ring, tournaments, and 
falconry will form the chief features ; and 
prizes will be awarded by a ‘Queen of 
Beauty,’ who will preside.” It may be 
as well to remark that running at the ring 
is not, and never was, called “ tilting ;” but 
probably the secretary of the T.C. would 
be much puzzled to define the difference 
, between a tournament, a tilt, and a joust. 
It also occurs to the writer that the prac- 
tice of falconry in the “ club-grounds, 
situated within easy driving distance of 
London,” would be attended with some 
difficulty. Admitting that herons and 
cranes could be brought to the spot in a 
birdcage, they would have to be let loose 
before the sport could begin; and as the 
heron is a long-winged bird, the pleasure 
so rarely suited to the delicate refinement 
of the female—I beg pardon, lady-like— 
mind, of seeing a bird of prey pounce 
upon the creature straining every nerve 
to escape, or the still greater joy of seeing 
the falcon impaled upon the heron’s bill, 
would frequently be lost to the amiable 
members of the club. Perhaps, however, 
it was not intended to fly at any such 
noble quarry as the heron, and the very 
mild, gentle, and humane entertainment 
of flying short-winged hawks at pigeons 
was intended. It is hardly fair to call this 
pastime “falconry,” but why should a 
gentleman or a lady — for the sex of 
the secretary is doubtful—who does not 
know the difference between “ running 
at the ring” and tilting, stick at such 
trifles as that between a hawk and a 
falcon, or for that matter between a hawk 
andahandsaw? The fun, such as it is, 
would go on just the same, and would 
afford more subtle pleasure to the female 
bosom than the well-designated ‘‘ Tourna- 
ment of Doves” at Hurlingham. In the 
one case the feathered victim is shot down 
and flutters bleeding and struggling to 
the earth, in the other there would be 
a race for life, and the stroke of the 
hawk’s talons, if watched carefully 
through a Voigtlinder, would excite more 
emotion than the commonplace bang of 
a gun. In addition to the chivalrous 
amusements enumerated, garden-parties, 
afternoon dances, and other entertainments 





were to be given, and another house was 
to be established “in town, situated in 
close proximity to the park, where tea will 
be supplied to the ladies in the drawing- 
room from three to half-past six o’clock 
during the season.” As there was, or is, 
a ladies’ committee, and a list of lady 
patronesses appeared on one occasion, it 
may be assumed that the entries for the 
prize of “Queen of Beauty” would be 
tolerably numerous. There is in fact a 
feminine ring about the whole affair—the 
music of the * kettledrum”’ as it were. 

In plain English, the scheme of the 
Tournament Club is another invasion 
of the very few rights and privileges 
remaining to the male Briton. By de- 
grees, soft and yielding man has allowed 
the unwarrantable intrusion known as 
“walking with the guns” to be forced 
upon him; by no manner of means can he 
get away hunting or fishing by himself. 
For a while he had his club. Now his 
flank is being adroitly turned in this direc- 
tion. He shall have his club most cer- 
tainly, “I like to think of my husband at 
his club; I am sure he enjoys it,” murmurs 
Belinda. Here is no opposition, no vulgar 
impatience, no greedy jealousy at the ex- 
pense of clubs and club life. Not a bit of 
it. This has been tried and has failed, 
failed miserably. Belinda is a cleverer 
woman than her mother. She knows that 
Mirabel would not quarrel about the 
matter, that he would not swell up 
suddenly and turn purple as poor dear 
papa used to do when mamma, who 
had an aggravating way—but no matter. 
Mirabel would certainly not disturb him- 
self in the slightest degree at any remon- 
strance from Belinda, touching his club 
hours and his club habits. He would 
answer her politely, if not kindly; if she 
were looking her very best when appealing 
to him, with flashing eyes and pouting 
lips, he would very likely go the length of 
kissing her and calling her his “ most 
awfully prettiest darling,” and would then 
go off to the club as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The “ Mrs. Caudle” system would 
never do. Mirabel would be monster 
enough to sleep at his club, if home were 
haunted by the terror of a curtain lecture. 
How then is this imperturbable young 
man of the period to be circumvented ? 
Belinda is equal to the occasion. Clubs 
are the most delightful places. Let us 
have as many as possible. Let us have 
London clubs and country clubs, Orleans 
clubs at Twickenham, where Mirabel can 
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play at eloping with his own Belinda, and 
also tournament clubs at which that 
aspiring athlete can show off his skill and 
dexterity, and appear in gorgeous suits of 
armour on his “destrier” right bravely 
caparisoned. And Belinda—kind Belinda 
—will sit looking on, perhaps as Queen 
of Beauty. And then when the joys of 
the tournament are over, and the fal- 
conry is done, there is one other little 
matter on which Belinda has set her 
confiding heart. It is the branch es- 
tablishment “in close proximity to the 
park.” Her club in town in fact, whither 
she can go at first of course with dearest 
Mirabel, but if he in time discovers that 
clubs unembellished by the sweet presence 
of women are quieter than the Tournament 
(town branch), then without him, for 
there will be plenty of goodly company, 
Sir Harry Wildair, and Captain Bellamour, 
and certainly that most entertaining of men, 
who speaks English like a native, the 
Vicomte de Chiteau-Escroc. This is the 
real outcome of the tournament revival— 
a house in the proximity of the park, 
where the chivalric exercises of tea- 
drinking and scandal-mongering can be 
carried on from three to half-past six post 
meridian.© This is the strong part of the 
programme, a club-house for the Queen of 
Beauty and her train, to which the tilt- 
yard within driving distance, and the 
falcons and herons, and the rest of it, 
would be entirely subsidiary. 

It would be difficult indeed to conjure 
up the spirit of the ancient tournament, 
the earliest known introduction of the 
system of competitive examination. The 
tilt-yard must have been the abode of 
the much-talked-of spirit of chivalry, for 
it is vain to search for it anywhere else. 
Beyond the barrier no such thing as fair 
play was dreamt of. A man slew his 
enemy when and where he could; and as 
for women, neither the tyrannical suzerain, 
who became their legal guardian, nor the 
daring abductor ever stopped to consider 
their opinion. It was not in ordinary life, 
but simply at a meeting of one of the 
Courts of Love in which golden-footed 
Eleanor took so much delight, or at a 
great tournament, that the laws of courtesy 
were, after a fashion, observed; and I am 
by no means certain that a narrative of 
the proceedings at either of these celebra- 
tions would be edifying to a modern reader. 
The honour of inventing the tournament 
may be given either to France or Germany, 
according to the nationality or fancy of 








the reader. It was instituted, according 
to some learned authorities, by Henry the 
Fowler, according to others by Charles 
the Bald, but evidently grew from a species 
of drill or full-dress rehearsal of war into 
a strange entertainment, in which love and 
murder, music and hard knocks, were 
curiously mingled. Yet, in spite of their 
theatrical character, the tournaments of 
the middle ages were very real, as at them 
the fame of a good knight could be quite 
as well acquired as in actual warfare, the 
coaditions of which are rarely so favour- 
able to the display of personal courage and 
address as the joust. Indeed, the prowess 


displayed in the lists must have produced , 


for the moment a greater sensation than 
exploits in the field, which are rarely wit- 
nessed by admiring sympathisers. The 
spectators consisted not alone of the won- 
dering multitude, but of princes and, chief 
of all, of ladies who awarded honours and 
distinctions. Tournaments too were not 
merely interesting for their festivities and 
merry entertainments, but also as afford- 
ing the nobles an eligible opportunity of 
deliberating on military or political under- 
takings. Advantage was ‘taken of such 
an assemblage by Fulk of Neuilly to preach 
the crusade which led to the conquest of 
Constantinople—by the Latins from the 
Greeks, be it well understood. Important 
celebrations, such as these, were regulated 
by laws which prevailed with slight varia- 
tions throughout Western Christendom. 
Perhaps the most successful effort at 
codifying tournament law is that of King 
Réné, entitled “Les Tournois du Roi 
Réné.” A tournament could only be pro- 
claimed by a prince, a high baron, or a 
baronet. In Germany the knights of the 
empire (of Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, 
and the Rhine) were authorised to pro- 
claim tournaments. The announcement 
was made in the way.of a challenge. He 
who proposed the tournament despatched 
a herald with a tilting sword, which was 
delivered to the party challenged. The 
terms of appellant and defendant were 
applied to the knights who took the lead 
of the contending parties. The tourney 
being accepted by the defendant, he had to 
select four judges out of a list of eight 
knights and four squires. He had also to 
present the herald-at-arms with a costly 
garment, embroidered with gold or made 
of scarlet satin. The herald received a 
large sheet of parchment containing the 
effigies of the appellant and the defendant, 
who were portrayed in the act of tourney- 
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ing. The four corners contained the 
armorial bearings of the judges. The 
herald, placing this picture on hisshoulders, 
and being followed by his pursuivants, 
appeared with his authorisation before the 
judges, who determined at what time and 
place the festival should be celebrated. 
The intended sport was now publicly an- 
nounced by the herald, and parchment 
rolls with the armorial devices of the 
judges were distributed among the by- 
standers. The ordinary weapons of offence 
consisted of a lance, a club, and a sword; 
the first-named terminating in a coronet or 
small crown instead of a point, the shaft 
being gaily decorated in a spiral pattern, 
in fact exactly like a barber’s pole. The 
swords and clubs were duly measured and 
weighed, approved and stamped by the 
judges. Of defensive armour, that worn by 
the Germans in the fifteenth century was 
very heavy and massive, and worn over 
thickly-padded underclothing. Although 
a certain measure of safety was obtained 
by the use of very heavy armour, it met 
with less favour in England and France, 
where the knights could move with greater 
ease under their comparatively slight 
covering. The tilting helmet was, how- 
ever, very heavy in all cases, frequently 
weighing sixteen or more pounds, and 
coming completely down to the shoulder. 
The best work to give a correct idea of the 
appearance of knights in tilting gear of the 
fifteenth century—the great century for 
plate-armour—is that of Dr. F. Kotten- 
kamp. It is profusely illustrated with 
coloured engravings, not constructed from 
bits of old armour by an imaginative 
draughtsman, but simply copied from 
contemporary illuminated MSS. in the 
libraries of Dresden and of Gotha. The 
originals are painted on parchment, and 
contain marginal explanations, “ which, 
however,” adds the wary Doctor, “are not 
always to be relied upon.” Specimens of 
the Turnierbuch and the Fechtbuch are 
not very rare in Germany, whence it: is 
quite possible that King Réné drew some 
of the materials for his compilation. 
Somewhat before the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, the ancient chain- 
mail had been pushed aside, piece by piece, 
in favour of the more efficient plate- 
armour. Metal plates were first attached 
to the limbs, and by slow degrees extended 
to the trunk. In this mixed armour, well 
shownin the monumental figureof Bernabo 
Visconti at Milan (one of the employers of 
that famous freelance, Sir John Hawk- 





wood), were fought the great battles be- 
tween our Edwards and the armies of 
France for the sovereignty of that country. 
So long as mail was chiefly worn, tourna- 
ments were exceedingly dangerous amuse- 
ments, frequently causing the death of a 
large number of.combatants; and even 
when both horse and man were encased 
in plates of steel, accidents were far from 
uncommon. Looking at some of the 
figures reproduced by Dr. Kottenkamp, 
the spectator refuses to believe that they 
can have come to grief. When the horse 
was not actually clad in steel, his flanks 
were guarded by bands of straw, which 
were drawn together with strings and 
attached tothe pommel. A crescent-shaped 
bag, stuffed with straw, protected the 
breast of the war-horse ; these protecting 
buffers being entirely concealed by trap- 
pings, which generally bore the heraldic 
device of the knight. These housings in 
some cases are very magnificent, but help 
to give a curious hobby-horse look to the 
noble chargers, who must have been “up 
to twenty stone” at least. Sometimes 
the horse-armour was entirely dispensed 
with, hardly with common fairness, as it 
seems to the modern reader. 

Having appointed the time and place 
of the encounter, the judges next super- 
intended the erection of the lists. The 
space enclosed was oblong, the length 
exceeding the breadth by one-fourth; 
the richly-decorated platforms for the 
sovereign, the non-combatant nobles, and 
the ladies occupied one side of the arena. 
The other sides were left to ordinary 
spectators. The barriers were erected in 
double lines, between which was left a 
space of four steps for the attendants to 
keep off the crowd. 

Four days before the festivity, both 
appellant and defendant made their appear- 
ance with an army of combatants, squires, 
heralds, pursuivants, trumpeters, and the 
rest, and proceeded, as would be said 
in the United States, to “organise the 
meeting.” So far from its being pos- 
sible, as novelists appear to suppose, for 
an unknown knight to enter the lists, 
every person present was compelled to 
show his credentials and make good his 
quarterings, to the satisfaction of the 
judges and heralds. If any nobleman 


were suspected of heinous offence, such 
as lending money at usury, marrying the 
daughter of a plebeian, or producing a 
doubtful pedigree, his claim was challenged 
and his case duly investigated before he 
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was allowed to compete. A solemn oath 
was next taken to abide by the conditions 
of the tournament, and the fun commenced. 
Various kinds of combat were in fashion 
in the fifteenth century. There was 
generally a “mélée,” or “ Behord,” as it 
was called in Germany; but the joust, or 
single combat with lances, was the favourite 
exercise. This is too well known to need 
description. It was not uncommon for 
both lances to be shivered fairly and 
squarely against the shield or the body ; 
a blow on the helmet, however, often 
brought a knight to mother-earth. Before 
engaging in combat, it was usual for the 
knights to ask ladies for scarves, favours, 
gloves, streamers, &c., and in return they 
not unfrequently presented their dames 
with the prize won under their auspices. 
The prizes given were very costly—rich 
suits of armour, horses, and gems of rare 
size and quality. In fact the entertainment 
was conducted on sublimely extravagant 
principles ; and the leaders of a tournament 
not unfrequently ruined themselves for 
life by a single act of thoughtless pro- 
fusion. Regarding the institution of the 
tournament from afar, I am inclined to 
think it was mainly kept up for the 
advantage of the heralds and pursuivants, 
who received heavy fees from everybody 
—leaders and competitors, victors and 
vanquished. After blooming for several 
hundreds of years, the joust disappeared 
very suddenly, owing in part to three 
causes—the disuse of complete armour in 
war, the ruinous expense of tournaments, 
and the fatal accidents which, in spite of 
all precautions, were constantly occurring. 
Ecclesiastical thunders had long been 
levelled at them, but in vain. Jousting 
went on merrily, in spite of accidents, till 
Henri the Second fell by the lance of Mont- 
gomery. Despite this catastrophe, there 
was still great love for the ancient sport, 
and another great tournament was given at 
Orleans, in 1561; when Henri de Bourbon- 
Montpensier, Prince de Beaupreau, a prince 
of the blood royal, was killed. Probably 
these two serious accidents would not 
have stopped the practice, had not real 
fighting set in for the next thirty odd 
eventful years. When there was so much 
genuine slaughter to be had, it was not 
likely that men would care to play at 
combat. They veered to the opinion of 
our own Henry the Fifth, who, when 
asked on his wedding-day when the jousts 
in honour of that event would take place, 
answered simply, “To-morrow morning I 








am going to the siege of Sens. Anyone 
who likes jousting in earnest can come 
with me, and he shall be satisfied.” 


As we have seen, jousting was not. 


originally a mere amusement. It was the 
highest expression of warlike training and 
knightly skill. Sometimes—as is evident 
from the very stringency of the regulations 
by which it was guided—it was apt to 
degenerate into savagery, and it was doubt- 
less attended with a certain amount of 
licentiousness. But it was a genuine out- 
growth of an age of war, and despite its 
grotesque trappings, can hardly: appear in 
a ridiculous light. 

So much for the tournaments of old. 
In the next chapter I purpose to describe 
the events of a modern tournament—a 
revival of the ancient chivalric custom in 
the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
when Alfred Count d’Orsay was “the 
fashion,” and the man of Sedan was a 
quiet, thoughtful young gentleman, much 
given to books, and also to the manly 
sports then in vogue. 





MINISTERIAL LETTER-BAGS. 





Wuo can compute by the standard of 
solid pounds, aye, or hundredweights, the 
bulk of the daily postal delivery in Down- 
ing-street and its neighbourhood, or who 
can estimate in figures the host of commu- 
nications of which that delivery consists ? 


Ye industrious, all-trustworthy employés. 


of the Post-office, to whom is specially 
assigned the duty of conveying to White- 
hall the letters, official and non-official, 
destined for the perusal of the powers that 
be, groaning in the accomplishment of 
your task beneath the accustomed burden, 
make conjectural answer, based upon the 
facts of your stern experience! Answer, 
too, ye myrmidons of State, ye legions of 
secretaries, under-secretaries, private secre- 
taries, and by whatever other name ye be 
called, for upon you devolves the labour of 
bringing that vast miscellany of epistles 
under the immediate notice of the great 
men themselves, and of deciding what may 
be kept back from them, what must be 
brought forward, what may be perused by 
deputy, what dismissed with the response 
of silence! Doubtless, there are statistics 
extant, which would supply all the infor- 
mation now desiderated on each of these 
heads. Never mind; we will not labo- 
riously ransack them now, or attempt to 
gratify the curiosity which each one of 
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the above-suggested enquiries is calculated 
to provoke. Our immediate investigation 
has to do not with quantity, but quality ; 
not with the avoirdupois ponderosity of 
what may be comprehensively called 
ministerial letter-bags, but with the cha- 
racter and the variety of their contents. 

The life of a State official, be he cabinet 
minister or under-secretary, is one of in- 
cessant strain, endless anxiety, continuous 
toil. Scant leisure, holidays marred by 
the perpetual irruptions of despatches, 
telegrams, and other documents, does the 
parliamentary vacation bring. While Par- 
liament is sitting, that is during nearly six 
months of the year, he is condemned sys- 
tematically to burn the candle at both 
ends. Happy is he if he be fairly asleep 
by two a.M.; at eleven, or by noon at the 
latest, he will be at his office in White- 
hall, Downing-street, or Pall-mall, busy 
with the reports of his private secretaries, 
his letters, and much amorphous material, 
which, if the fates be propitious, will some 
day or other be reduced to order in blue- 
books, or perhaps be embodied in some mea- 
sure introduced to Parliament, and, it may 
be, specially commended in the gracious 
speech from the throne. The chances are 
that our secretary or under-secretary for, 
say, the Sealing- wax or Wind-bag Depart- 
ment, has been already up since eight or 
nine, after barely five hours’ feverish sleep. 
He has been, in all probability, asa sequel to 
a hasty and unsubstantial breakfast, endea- 
vouring to brace himself for the toils of 
the day with a canter in Rotten-row. But 
just as that equestrian promenade begins 
to grow populous and gay with many 
riders and loungers, our official consults 
his watch, or, admonished by the chimes 
of Big Ben, turns his horse’s head, and 
makes his way towards Westminster. 

Let those who sometimes complain of 
the inaccessibility of the gentlemen re- 
sponsible for the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government—who denounce as a pompous 
and needless piece of pedantry, thatetiquette 
which interposes between them and the out- 
side world, and makes them invisible, un- 
less some special previous arrangement has 
been made, to the casual caller—reflect how 
closely packed are the occupations of the 
official day, how short the time for the 
performance of how many things. There 
is a deputation to be received, which will 
absorb at least an hour; there is the daily 
conference between Secretary of State 
and under-secretary ; there are business 
interviews with other members of the 





Government. In addition to this, there is 
the preparation for the night’s work in 
Parliament. Notice has been given of 
questious, pabulum for whose reply has to 
be diligently searched out. A debate is 
expected, which will draw special attention 
to the department, and the hon. or right 
hon. gentleman who represents it must, 
by dint of much official cramming, 
furnish himself with all the facts and 
figures requisite for a complete exposi- 
tion of the case. A bill which the 
Government is bent on “carrying,” and 
which is being opposed at every clause— 
not so much on broad grounds of principle 
as on the specific objections to the prepared 
machinery—is making its way through 
committee ; and our statesman, to whom 
it is chiefly entrusted, must prove himself 
an encyclopedia of practical arguments, 
each one of which is a conclusive refutation 
of censures and criticisms. Four o’clock 
comes, and the minister has to be in the 
House. Who shall blame him, if he has 
economised to the utmost the four pre- 
ceding hours; or who would remove the 
mysterious inaccessibility with which he 
endeavours to hedge himself round. 

Bat the great man is with his letters: 
let us examine the table on which they 
are spread, and see what is the purport of 
some of them. There are piles of corre- 
spondence which the post has brought; 
there are baskets full of loose papers of 
ominously business-like appearance ; there 
are documents of about the size of half a 
sheet of foolscap, neatly tied together, with 
a piece of coloured paper—red, yellow, 
or green— placed upon their surface, 
to indicate the degree of urgency 
of the documents which it accompanies. 
These documents relate to the conduct of 
that branch of public business connected 
with the department, in different parts of 
the world. If red is the hue of their 
covering, the minister understands that 
they will wait; if yellow, he knows that 
the sooner he looks at them the better; if 
green, his spirit gives way within him, for 
he sees that the pile which that colour 
distinguishes is of the size of a small 
mountain, and he knows that green is the 
signal of immediate and critical importance. 
But the great man turns from these papers, 
and betakes himself to his correspondence. 
We are now truly with a very great man 
indeed—a cabinet minister—nay, shall we 
say with the First Lord of the Treasury 
himself? Let not the most superstitious 





worshipper of the forms and personages of 
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the Constitution be alarmed. There shall 
be no flippant revelation of State secrets, 
nothing in the nature of an approach to 
familiar personality. Our First Lord is a 
pure abstraction; he may be the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Beaconsfield, the 
Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, or 
any other Right Honourable, past or 
future, whom the reader likes to imagine. 
It matters not who the individual is, what 
are his views on public affairs, whether he 
be Whig or Tory, Radical or Conservative 
—his official duties are in the same groove 
whatever his political faith, whatever his 
identity. Administrative dynasties comeand 
go, and in policy, principles, and popularity 
are wide asunder as the poles; but what- 
ever the principles, the practical details of 
the work to be done are always much the 
same; there is a close correspondence of 
technical responsibilities, and an entire 
similarity of official routine. The head of 
the Government, for the time being, gets 
on an average the same number of letters 
from his worshippers or his monitors, on 
nearly the same class of subject, and 
giving evidence of much the same qualities 
in their writers. 

Very roughly speaking, the contents of 
the ministerial letter-bag may be divided 
into parliamentary and extra-parliamen- 

Those epistles which come under 
the former head are concerned with the 
relations existing between their illustrious 
recipient and those who profess to be of 
the party, or who are opposed to it, in either 
Chamber of the Legislature. In the accu- 
mulation of correspondence at which we 
are now looking, there are quite sure to 
be some letters from the generals of the 
Opposition forces, proposing some plan for 
the conduct of a certain debate; or suggest- 
ing some compromise on a particular bill 
which may happen to be in committee ; 
or showing how, if the right honourable 
gentleman would but adopt such-and-such 
a course, he might disarm some of his most 
formidable critics, and count at the same 
time upon satisfying all his more reason- 
able and moderate partisans. Happily for 
us, the strife of the “ ins ” and the “ outs” 
is conducted with an amenity in England 
unknown elsewhere, and this portion of 
the ministerial correspondence conclusively 
proves the fact. Indeed, our imaginary 
First Lord or ideal Secretary of State very 
often finds, that the communications of his 
professed friends are a good deal more 
troublesome than those of his professed 
foes. A follower who is an inveterate 





crotcheteer is not more unmanageable 
than an antagonist who is irreconcilable. 
As the statesman, to whom it has pleased 
her Majesty to give her confidence, looks 
at his letters, there are certain hand- 
writings which he contemplates with pro- 
found weariness. He recognises at a 
glance the envelopes which he knows con- 
tain absolutely impracticable hints and 
recommendations, utterly groundless pro- 
tests, and quite impossible requests from 
his most orthodox but most importunate 
supporters. That little sheaf of letters 
which he puts on one side is a collection 
of communications, the respective authors 
of which express a hope that the right 
honourable gentleman will so arrange 
that they shall have a day for intro- 
ducing a bill much desired by themselves 
or their constituents ; or respectfully point 
out that if a ministerial measure be 
marked by the presence or the absence 
of a certain clause, such-and-such an 
industry will be menaced, or such-and- 
such an interest injured; or assure the 
minister that it will be highly desirable 
if, for the purpose of reassuring some of 
the more weak-kneed of his followers, he 
will take an early opportunity of declaring 
what points or principles of it are indispen- 
sable. It must be understood that these 
epistles only come from the older members 
of the party, and those who are entitled 
personally to approach the minister. What 
does the minister do? Some he answers 
in a few lines at once; others he puts 
aside for consideration ; all have his atten- 
tion. He will confer with his private 
secretary on some; on some he will com- 
municate with the whip of the party, the 
patronage secretary of the Treasury as he 
is officially called, and will ascertain from 
that functionary whether the discontent 
to which such letters point can be said 
to contain any of the elements of danger. 
Putting aside the mass of correspond- 
ence which the minister receives from his 
brother membersof the elective Legislature, 
we will glance at some of the most salient 
characteristics of that countless multitude 
of epistles, whose writers are members of 
the extra-parliamentary public, which 
daily is poured forth into Downing-street. 
Many there are of precisely the same 
character as might be found on the break- 
fast-table of any private and non-official 
senator—applications from friends and 
constituents for berths in Government 
offices ; letters particularly drawing at- 
tention to the neglect of local welfare by the 
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Imperial Parliament ; appeals to charity ; 
and expostulations, varying in tone from the 
cringing entreaty to the peremptory de- 
mand on the subject of projected legisla- 
tion, which will be seriously detrimental to 
the commerce of particular boroughs, or 
the traditional rightsof counties. A cabinet 
minister is, of course, assailed with appli- 
cations from old personal friends, on behalf 
of their sons or other members of their 
family, for whom they wish to secure 
nomination for offices in the Civil Service. 
There are, also, lengthy communications 
from the accredited agents of the party 
in the provinces, despatched, in the first 
instance, to the head whip, and by that 
officer laid before his chief. Some of these 
are troublesome enough. The minister 
hears that the great Tin-tack interest is 
united as one man against the measure 
which the Government has introduced for 
regulating afresh that particular industry ; 
or that an agitation, which may become 
formidable, is being organised for the re- 
mission of the present impost on velveteens 
and smock-frocks. Others are written 
apropos of a vacancy, actual or impending, 
in a parliamentary seat, which has been 
hitherto occupied by a supporter of the 
Administration, or which it is hoped to 
wrest from the Opposition. These are 
documents which require the closest at- 
tention on the part of the ministerial mind. 
Composed with great skill and local know- 
ledge, they place before the official eye 
precisely the qualifications which are re- 
quired in the forthcoming candidate. Then 
comes the exercise of the official choice. 
The local agent waits with anxiety to know 
what the selection is. The gentleman on 
whom the lot has fallen may be a stranger 
to him, or known only by distant rumour. 
But as soon as the aspirant member for 
the borough has set his foot within the 
town, and has been closeted with one or 
two of its leading inhabitants, so soon does 
that astute agent know whether the poli- 
tician despatched by the “ party” is or is 
not the right man for the right place. 
Even as the Imperial Parliament sitting 
at Westminster is, in a manner, a national 
High Court of Grievances, so is every 
cabinet minister stationed at his desk in 
his office the daily recipient of epistles com- 
plaining of wrongs inflicted and injustices 
sustained, either by an accidental mishap 
in the machine of Government, or by the 
operation of some law, vicious in principle 
and mistaken in practice. The number 
of letters of this character varies in the 





different departments of State. Be sure 
that the most ponderous pile of all is that 
which is deposited within handy reach 
of the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for War. Are not soldiers char- 
tered and inveterate grumblers ? are they 
ever without a grievance? is it not as 
certain that an officer in her Majesty’s 
army will not be engaged in confidential 
chat with you a quarter of an hour before 
he waxes eloquent on the scandal of the 
new regulations, as that he will without 
an instant’s hesitation, when the time 
comes, lead the forlorn hope, or fling 
himself foremost into the breach? But 
what shall be said of the countless wails, 


pitched in every key of discontent, from 


that of the supplicating gnd newly-left 
widow to that of the peppery liverless 
veteran, who has grown bald and bronzed 
in his country’s service, under a tropical 
sky, which that other right honourable 
gentleman or nobleman, the Secretary of 
State for our oriental empire, is condemned 
to receive? Sometime these documents 
contain the threat of an action at law; 
sometimes they are piteous protests against 
the rate of exchange, and the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee ; sometimes they are en- 
treaties from a mother, whose husband has 
died a hero’s death, that a berth of some 
sort may be found for her son. The 
outside communications chiefly received by 
the head of the Colonial Office are of 
a different character. Colonists being 
their own masters, and carrying with them 
wherever they go the representative insti- 
tutions of the mother-country, have for 
the most part no troubles for which they 
seek redress at the capital of the empire. 
Yet are they not uncommunicative, and 
sometimes their communicativeness lapses 
into importunate garrulity. They have 
much information to give, and they give it 
freely without being solicited, on the cha- 
racter and wants of the various parts of 
the colonial dominions. Much more often 
than might be supposed, the correspon- 
dents of the Colonial Secretary suggest 
fresh annexations of those dominions; 
there are even cases in which unemployed 
gentlemen, their hearts burning for ad- 
venture, apply for a charter for a fili- 
bustering expedition, whose object it is 
that the British standard may float over 
realms now held by the noble savage, 
while applications for concessions from 
companies and individuals are of course 
exceedingly common. 

Let our enquiries once more range into 
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avery august sphere. We are again in 
the sanctum of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Prime Minister for the time 
being, whatever the personality of that 
illustrious individual. The great man 
looks, with as much of a smile as his 
features can wear, over a sheet of post 
letter-paper, written in a large clear hand, 
or listens while his secretary tells him 
something of the contents of an epistle 
much interlined and underscored. What 
is the purport of the document? Let it 
be understood, that all the ecrentric letter- 
writers of the United Kingdom seem to 
select Downing-street, as the point at which 
to discharge their missives. That the 
head of her Majesty’s Government should 
receive applications from some two or 
three gentlemen a week, who are anxious 
to edit his speeches, with possibly a brief 
introductory memoir; that he should be 
assailed by mysterious correspondents, who 
assure him that they have inte’ligence of 
the most vital moment to the realm, which 
they would communicate to him person- 
ally, since they fear to entrust it to paper ; 
that he should be pestered by prayers for 
small places from obscure partisans and 
ecclesiastical preferment from hungry di- 
vines ; that a considerable portion of the 
contents of his letter-bag should be the 
impudent petitions of pure mendicity—in 
all these things the statesman shares the 
common lot of exceptional eminence. 
Nor, perhaps, may it seem surprising 
that in this age of universal know- 
ledge, the Prime Minister should reckon 
amongst the most prolific authors of this 
egotistic correspondence, gentlemen who 
appear to think that he leads the exist- 
ence of a troglodyte, and that he is unin- 
formed in the rudimentary facts of states- 
manship. Others are more ambitious in 
the instruction which they would impart, 
and in the influence which they essay to 
exercise. They will thus sketch out a 
policy, in a little matter of six sheets of 
foolscap; or show how a crisis may be 
surmounted, in a communication which 
would make in print a decent-sized volume. 
Assuredly if our British Capitol were ever 
in danger, and the cackling of geese could 
save it, we need not despair. What shall 
be said of the remonstrances, exhortations, 
and general hints with which the states- 
man who happens to be foremost in the 
confidence of his sovereign is favoured 
from his countrymen? There is but one 
farther class of communication which 
need be specially indicated, and these are 





of a semi-religious and prophetic character. 
Sach a document the writer of these lines 
has seen. It consisted of twelve ordinary 
sheets of letter-paper, written in a loose 
straggling hand, and it was manifestly the 
work of one whom much religion and 
little learning had driven mad—in trath, of 
a devout lunatic. All the predictions in 
Holy Scripture which could by any inge- 
nuity be construed as referring, however 
remotely, to the present signs of the times 
were set forth in extenso. Then came a 
brief summary and exposition of the con- 
clading chapters of the Apocalypse; a 
famous English statesman was demon- 
strated to have the number of the beast 
graven on his forehead; a compendious 
account of the disasters which would 
eventually occur, if certain things were 
not done, followed ; and finally a series of 
vague political and theological counsels. 
The odd thing is that the letter was not 
only not unprecedented, but that letters of 
this character, the obvious effusions of 
well-meaning maniacs, are by no means 
uncommon. 

Of all her Majesty’s principal ministers 
of State, none are so much solicited by 
requests to receive deputations, and by 
general correspondence of an indescribably 
miscellaneous character, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of 
the Home Department. Among those 
letters are some of the most useful and 
suggestive received in Downing-street. 
The departments and legislation of which 
those two ministers have charge render it 
desirable and necessary, that they should 
have the minutest acquaintance with 
special demands and local requirements. 
A comparatively trivial alteration in the 
incidence of a tax may make all the dif- 
ference between the imposition and the re- 
moval of a burden of discontent. Is ita 
licensing bill on which the Right Honour- 
able the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department is engaged? Of course, the 
most exhaustive investigation, which 
official machinery can command, into the 
wants and wishes of the people has been 
made before the measure was drafted. 
But the official eye is sure to neglect 
something. There are certain facts, certain 
exceptional conditions prevailing in par- 
ticular districts, which have somehow been 
ignored. These are formally communi- 
cated to the department which takes 
cognisance of them, are duly enquired 
into, and very frequently have the effect 
of considerably modifying the ministerial 
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measure. Per contra, neither at the Home 
Office nor the Treasury are the letters of 
impracticable crotcheteers and vain and 
pragmatic hobbyists unknown. If pre- 
posterous proposals and utterly impractic- 
able plans could have contributed to such 
a result, an efficient alternative to capital 
punishment would long since have been 
discovered, nay, crime itself would have 
probably become extinct in this realm; 
while as for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he would have paid off the 
national debt at least five times over. 

That which forms the most romantic 
portion of the ministerial letter-bag has 
still to be noticed. Diplomacy, as it is con- 
ventionally represented to us, is a darkly- 
mysterious science; and not a few of the 
letters which find their way to the office 
—that is, the head-quarters of British 
diplomacy—are of a corresponding cha- 
racter. If the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs were to believe all that 
his correspondents tell him, we should 
have had him living for a quarter of 
a century past on the brink of a vol- 
cano, whose eruption would have long 
since desolated the kingdom with the 
scoriac rivers of revolution kindled by 
foreign hands. But suit-seeking adven- 
turers and applicants for employment 
are among the most copious contributors 
to the Foreign Office letter-bag. Not merely 
at a time of European stress like the 
present, but in the piping times of peace, 
there are scores and hundreds of ladies, as 
well as gentlemen, who profess themselves 
ready aud able to reveal the clandestine 
designs of foreign governments, and toact as 
secret agents generally, for a modest hono- 
rarium. There is a conspiracy brewing in 
some obscure portion of the world which 
must sooner or later assume disastrous 
dimensions, and of which only the par- 
ticular applicant can, by proceeding to the 
spot at the charge of the public, give ac- 
curate intelligence; or it is highly desir- 
able that the Government should send, sub 
rosi, the writer on a mission to Bithynia; 
or their correspondent, A, B, or C, has 
had experience and possesses linguistic at- 
tainments which would make him invalu- 
able in the employment of the Crown. 
Lastly, the diplomatic service is aristo- 
cratic, and the Foreign Office is fashion- 
able; and, as to the fashionable and 
aristocratic suitors for places and nomina- 
tion who approach the Foreign Secretary 
with every kind of letter, is not their name 
legion ? 
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Mucu more Miss Leveridge said to the 
same effect, denouncing and defaming me 
because of my treatment of her brother. 
I was certainly startled and even alarmed, 
she seemed to have lost self-control so 
completely, and yielded herself to such 
paroxysms of rage. And I had deemed 
her so meek and inanimate and timid, 
always! But the wrong done to her 
brother had kindled within her a curious 
wrath. It was not on her own account, 
but on his, that she so stormed at me, 
proved herself so vindictive and malig- 
nant. The white rabbit had been trans- 
formed into a wild cat. And yet I 
could not help respecting her in some 
measure for her violence. Indeed I think 
I liked her better for reviling me, even 
though she did frighten me somewhat. 
Anything was preferable to the tremulous, 
vapid, wearisome submissiveness of her 
manner of life in Powis-place. 

I found myself considerably moved by the 
conduct and the speech of Miss Leveridge. 
Her reproaches rang in my ears. In part, 
perhaps, I felt that I had merited her 
hatred and contempt. I was blameworthy 
in regard to “poor Dick.” Of his for- 
giveness I felt assured, however; but I 
could not expect magnanimity of his 
sister. Was I so odious as she represented 
me to be: so worthless and contemptible ? 
And [ allowed myself to be, perhaps, unduly 
depressed by thought of the punishment 
she had promised me ; implying the advent 
of misfortune. Then she had spoken scorn- 
fully of my poverty, of my working for 
my bread, of my being an actress. It was 
hard to be so despised by Miss Leveridge. 

My nervous system seemed still to be 
fretting and jarring from conflict with 
Miss Leveridge, when I received another 
visitor, whose absence, all things con- 
sidered, would have better pleased me. 
Nick entered the room. We had not met 
since my marriage. At any other time I 
should have been rejoiced at seeing him; 
buat just then Nick and I appeared to be 
out of tune with each other, so to speak. 
I noted, as he entered, that his face was 
clouded with discontent, that there was a 





decided scowl upon his forehead, and that 
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his expression was wholly unsympathetic. 
I was in the mood, perhaps, for observing 
small matters, and permitting them to vex 
me. He kept his hat on for a minute or 
two, much longer than there was any 
necessity for; and his boots were very 
muddy. I remember deciding that he 
might easily have shown more regard for 
propriety of appearance. 

“Well, Doris,” he said, as he kissed me 
colély, yet rather roughly, “it’s a long 
time since we’ve met.” 

“ Well, Nick, I’m glad you’ve come to 
see me at last.” 

“Where’s M. Riel?” He seemed to 
take pains to say “ Mounseer,” as though 
priding himself upon a Britannic grossness 
of mispronunciation. 

“My husband is not at home just now, 
but I expect him back shortly.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I didn’t come 
to call upon him.” 

“ Paul will be sorry that he’s missed 

ou.” 

“T daresay. But he’ll get over it.” 

“At any rate he would have shown 
politeness to you, as my brother.”’ 

“You mean that I am wanting in polite- 
ness to him, as your husband ?”’ 

“That is very much what I mean, 
Nick.” 

“I did not intend to be rude. But we 
need hardly discuss that question now. 
You married to please yourself. You 
could not expect that everybody would be 
equally pleased. I own, for one, that I 
was not so very well pleased. I think you 
might have done better, have been happier 
if you had married someone else. [For all 
that, I am sure I hope you may be happy 
with your Frenchman.” 

“ Thank you,” I said with much tartness, 
and conscious that I was irritated. 

“You're very welcome,” he observed, 
simply. “Now I'll go on to say what I 
came to say. And perhaps, to begin with, 
it’s quite as well that your husband isn’t 
here. I can speak more frankly.” 

“Well?” He had paused, as though 
expecting me to say something; or because 
he was uncertain how to express himself. 

“T hope it isn’t true, what I’ve heard ; 
and yet I fear it is, when I look at all that 
rubbish on the table.” 

“* What have you heard, Nick ?” 

“That you intend to come out on the 
stage as an actress.” 

“It’s perfectly true, Nick.” 

“Well, a little time ago I certainly 
would not have believed such a thing of 


” 


you. 





“And now you are prepared to believe 
anything of me?” 

“Well, almost anything. But is it 
possible that your husband approves of 
your doing this thing?” 

“‘Can’t you understand, Nick, that I 
should not do this thing, or any other 
thing, except with my husband’s ap- 
proval ?” 

“Tt’s all very well saying that, Doris, 
but of course Frenchmen can’t be expected 
to understand English ways of thinking.” 

“You would have him forbid my going 
on the stage P ” 

“Of course. That’s what he would do, 
if he knew what English people think of 
actresses.” 

“What do they think of them P” 

“Surely, you know just as well as I do. 
To speak plainly, they think them a low 
lot. There, now you’ve got it.” 

“T’m not going to discuss with you the 
prejudices entertained by silly people.” 

“Of course. I know that you’re very 
obstinate, Doris, and won’t listen to 
reason, and won’t allow yourself to be 
persuaded, even to your own advantage.” 

“Well, then, don’t let us talk any more 
upon this subject, Nick.” 

“It’s easy to say that. But I’ve a duty 
to do in the matter, and I mean to go 
through with it. It’s right that you 
should know what I think of your going 
on the stage. Now, I entirely disapprove 
of it. I dislike the notion of it ex- 
tremely.” 

“Do you remember what you were 
often saying to me some time ago—beggars 
cannot be choosers ? ” 

“Yes, I remember saying that; and you 
mean that you act not from choice, but 
from necessity? However, that need not 
have been the case. You were not 
obliged to marry this poor Frenchman. 
I begged you to have nothing to say to 
him. You might have married very well 
if you’d chosen, and then there would 
have been no occasion for your turning 
actress.” 

**T suppose love is to count for nothing 
in these cases, Nick? ” 

His cheeks flushed rather as he 
answered : “‘It need not count for every- 
thing, I suppose. I don’t see why there 
should not be reason and common sense, 
even as regards such matters as love and 
marriage.” 

“ Have you never been in love yourself, 
Nick, in rather an unreasonable way ?” 

“ Never you mind.” 

“ With Catalina, for instance P ” 
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“Now I’m not going to discuss that 
subject, Doris,” he said, rather angrily. 
“Whether I did, or did not; love Catalina, 
reasonably or unreasonably, isn’t now the 
question. I know what you want to do; 
you want to turn off the conversation, and 
you think to get a laugh at me. But I’m 
not going to stand that. If I’d fallen 
over head and ears in love with a poor 
Frenchwoman, then you might have had a 
sort of an argument against me, especially 
if I was letting her go on the stage to 
earn her living. But, as it happens, I 
haven’t done anything of that kind, and 
I’m not going to. Depend upon it, you’re 
doing wrong, Doris. I don’t want to say 
anything unpleasant about your husband.” 
“No, Nick, don’t trouble yourself to do 
that.” 
“T won’t. On the contrary, I’m dis- 
posed to make excuses for him, because of 
his being a foreigner, and to my thinking 
foreigners are always rather half-witted 
sort of people. I'll leave him out of the 
question altogether.” 

“Yes, that will be best, Nick.” 

“Tll only say that if he were an 
Englishman he wouldn’t let you do this 
thing—he’d rather work his fingers to the 
bone than allow you to work for him in 
this degrading way.” 

“‘T see nothing degrading in it.” 

“ That’s your perverseness. You're not 
a judge of these questions, Doris ; you don’t 
understand them, and you ought to be 
content to act upon the advice of others 
more competent to form an opinion.” 

“Yourself, for instance P ” 

“Yes, myself, for instance. I tell you 
that actresses are thought very little of 
in England. What they may be thought 
of by Frenchmen and others in foreign 
countries I don’t know, and I don’t care, 
and it doesn’t really signify in the 
least. We are dealing with the question 
of actresses in England; and they’re not 
respected here, indeed they are thought 
very little of. How could it be otherwise ? 
Women who paint their faces and display 
their pink silk stockings on a public stage 
to anyone who’s got sixpence to pay for 
admission to the show!” 

“T’m not going to exhibit my pink silk 
stockings, for that matter. To hear you 
talk, anyone would think I was going to 
dance on the tight-rope, or to stand on a 
horse, and jump over ribbons, in a circus.” 

“No, I don’t think you are clever 
enough to do that,” he said, with a 
thoughtful air. ‘I’ve seen the riders do 
that at Astley’s, and I always wondered 


how they managed it all without hurting 
themselves.” 

How stupid he was! It was no use 
talking to him. It really seemed that he 
would have respected me more if I had 
performed in the ring at Astley’s. I held 
my tongue, resolved that he might now say 
his worst, and that I would not answer. 

“Tt seems to me that you are taken up 
with Basil’s notions. He thought it a 
perfectly respectable thing to sit in the 
orchestra at Sadler’s Wells and play the 
flute ; it’s just a mercy he didn’t go play- 
ing about the streets, trying to pick up 
stray halfpence as an itinerant musician. 
However, you have gone beyond him. He 
was satisfied with the orchestra; you're 
going to step on to the stage. It’s marvel- 
lous to me how you can even think of 
such a thing without feeling ashamed; 
because you know, Doris, you come of 
respectable people, and you were carefully 
brought up. Those old aunts of ours at 
Bath held up their heads pretty high, 
and counted themselves rather fine ladies. 
And though it’s true our family has under- 
gone misfortune, and things are not 80 
prosperous as once they were, still, so far as 
I know, the Doubledays have never as yet 
done anything they need be ashamed of. 
We ought to have kept together, we 
three—you and Basil and I—that’s what 
I’ve always said.” 

“Yes, Nick; I know. You've said soa 
good many times; too often, perhaps,” I 
interrupted, impatientiy. 

“Not often enough, I am afraid, to 
judge by the result. If youand Basil had 
but stuck close to me, we might have been 
spared all this trouble.” 

“Yes, we should have kept together, 
and remained little children always; and 
submitted to you because you were the 
eldest, and allowed you to domineer over 
us because you were the strongest, and we 
couldn’t well help ourselves, and so have 
gone on unto the end of the chapter; that’s 
what you’d have kked. But of course it’s 
nonsense to talk in that way.” 

“T think you are certainly talking 
nonsense, if you ask my opinion.” 

“Pray say no more, Nick; you've said 
too much already, and nothing you can say 
will affect my resolution. I’ve chosen my 
own path. Iam not to be turned from it. 
I fully intend to try my fortune as an 
actress. I have great hopes that I shall 
succeed.” 

“Don’t provoke me to go and hiss you 





off the stage, Doris. I suppose, as one of 
the public, I may pay my money at the 
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doors, and take my seat and see the per- 
formance, and frankly express my opinion 
about it?” 

“No doubt; if you are too proud to 
accept an order.” 

“T think I’d sooner pay my money at 
the door.” 

“You wouldn’t like to hiss, if you went 
with an order? Well, you must please 
yourself. I don’t know why you should 
be so proud, Nick; why you should set 
up for being so very superior. After all, 
you know you are only a clerk in a bank 
in Whitechapel.” 

“At any rate I’m respectable. That’s 
more than can be said of all your 
actresses.” 

I did not answer him. It seemed better 
to let him have hisown way. Finding me 
dumb, he rose to depart. 

“ Well, Doris,” he said, with a sigh, “I 
suppose there’s no changing you?” 

** Nothing you can say, Nick, will change 
me.” 

“There’s only this to be considered. 
You become an actress, as you say, because 
of your poverty. You're driven to it by 
necessity ; it’s not a matter of choice with 
you. Now, I’m poor enough myself, as I 
need not tell you. I never seem to have 
had a penny to call my own that I have 
not worked for, and worked hard for, and 
I want all the money I earn for—for 
another purpose. But I tell you what I'll 
do, Doris. Promise me faithfully that you 
won’t bring this disgrace upon us, that 
you won’t go upon the stage, and I'll pay 
you down ten pounds in hard cash. Now, 
what do yousay? Will that suit you?” 

“No, Nick, you can keep your money.” 

“Come. I'll say twelve pounds ten 
shillings. Won't that tempt you?” 

** No, Nick.” 

“Well, that’s as far as I can go; and 
such a payment would pinch me a good 
deal until next quarter-day.” 

“Nick, I can be just as obstinate as 
you; and though you were to offer me a 
thousand pounds in bank-notes, I’d have 
my own way in this matter.” 

“Well, I do think you are the most ill- 
natured, disagreeable, aggravating girl I 
know. But even as a child you had a 
nasty temper; and now——. It’s waste 
of words talking to you. Good-bye. I 
give you up as a bad job.” 

“* Good-bye, Nick.” 





“T hope the day will come, and come 
soon, when you'll feel ashamed of yourself, 
Doris; and I hope the wretched Frenchman 
—your husband—-will also feel some shame 
for remaining idle, while you work; for 
letting you turn actress, while he does 
nothing.” 

With that parting blow at me and at 
Paul, Nick went his way; his cheeks red, 
and his eyes blazing with anger. 

It was late at night when the lodging- 
house servant brought me up a smail 
sealed parcel, which she said had been left 
at the street door by someone she did not 
know. The handwriting of the address 
was altogether strange to me. 

The ring Mr. Leveridge had given me, 
which I had sold to defray the expenses of 
my lessons in elocution, was returned to 
me! 

By whom? Icould not discover. No 
letter accompanied the ring. It was sent 
back to me anonymously. 

I wearied myself with fruitless con- 
jectures on the subject. 

Had Paul done me this kindness? He 
had not the means, and there was no 
reason for any mystery on his part in the 
matter. 

Had the ring come to me again from 
Mr. Leveridge ? 

That was possible. And yet how could 
he know that I had sold it? Altogether 
I was certainly puzzled. 
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in October, of 
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